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FOREWORD 

The Office of Education endeavors to provide, for the academic 
»» community and for the public, comprehensive and current data on 
educational developments in other countries, within the context of 
their social and cultural backgrounds and achievements. 

Yugoslavia, in its postwar reconstruction, has devoted considerable 
effort to educational development, especially at the secondary school 
level. The new General Law on Education of 1958 introduced major 
reforms and inaugurated a new public school system for the diverse 
population of the country. The present study, originally prepared by 
Vera Tomich, as her doctoral thesis at the University of California, 
Los Angeles, focuses on the present Yugoslav system of education, 
based on the new General Law. 

As a compendium of the law’s basic provisions, the present study 
does not attempt a detailed critical analysis of its performance in the 
current educational system, or a systematic account of the progress 
and problems in implementation of school laws. The study is 
thoroughly documented, but does not necessarily reflect the views of 
the U.S. Office of Education. 

Oliver J. Caldwell, 

Acting Associate Commissioner and Director , 

Bureau of I nternational Education. 

Fredrika M. Tandler, 

Director, Division of International Studies and Services. 
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PREFACE 

* * 

The purpose of this study is to present a factual and objective sum- 
m&iy of the present legal basis, organization, administration, and 
program of secondary schools in Yugoslavia, as revealed by literature, 
available documents, the author’s interviews and observations; and 
to describe briefly the development of secoiiSajy education from 1946 
to 1959, presenting the significant facts andeVents leading to the 
passage of the new General Law on Education in 1958. 

The present study is primarily concerned with the education of the 
adolescent in Yugoslavia, approximately 11 to 19 years of age, in 
grades comparable to 7 through 12 in the. United States. Certain 
phases of the study include lower grades because of the age-grade 
division in Yugoslavia and because of the earlier concept of secondary 
education based upon grades 5 through 12. Also, since the terms 
“elementary” and “secondary” overlapped during the period under 
study, a discussion of elementary education has also been included. 

Although emphasis is on the development of education following 
World War II, a summary of prewar education in Yugoslavia is in- 
cluded for general background and comparative purposes. Otherwise, 
the study is restricted to the regular public elementary and secondary 
schools and does not relate to special schools for the physically or 
mentally retarded, adult education, or schools of higher learning. 

In obtaining materials and 'information for this study, the author’s 
travels through the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia proved 
to be of inestimable value in affording interviews and contacts with 
officials in government and education, and access to important docu- 
ments and research material. An especially important contribution 
was made, possible through sources providing the full text of the 
General Law on Education, translated into Eng lish by the author as 
the appendix of this study. In addition to Belgrade, four of the six 
republics of Yugoslavia were visited — Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, and 
Montenegro, and the Republic Councils of Education and Institutes 
for the Advancement of Education in these republics. Opportunities 
were provided for effective observation of representative elementary 
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and secondary schools and the textbooks used, as well as interviews 
with teachers and principals. 

Additional information was obtained through review of the litera- 
ture and other data available through U.S. libraries and from the 
Yugoslav Embassy, and through interviews with foreign students 
recently arrived in the United States^ 

* 
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Chapter I 


I THE YUGOSLAV STATE 

I n. order to understand and appreciate the present educational sys- 
tem of Yugoslavia, effort should be made first to attain some 
understanding of the land, its people, and the country’s historical 
development. This involves the physical configuration and geo- 
graphic position of the country, its administrative and political 
organization, and its social, economic, and" historical background. 
Even a brief description of these factors will show that in its geo- 
| graphic setting, as well as in political, social, and economic matters, 
| differences and contrasts, rather than uniformity, are characteristic 
of Yugoslavia. 

The Land and Its People 

Geography. — Yugoslavia is located in southeastern Europe appro xi- 
| mately in the middle latitudes of the Northern Hemisphere. Seven 
land frontiet'8 and the Adriatic Sea form its boundaries : to the north, 
Austria and Hungary; to the northeast, Rumania; to the east, Bul- 
garia ; to the south, Greece ; to the southwest, Albania and the Adriatic ; 
and, to the west, Italy. 

Since Yugoslavia has a territory of almost 100,000 square miles, 
it is the largest Balkan country and the ninth largest country in 
Europe. Its area is larger than any of its neighbors with the exception 
of Italy. The country has the shape of a triangle, with its base resting 
| 0,1 the Adriatic seaboard and its apex on the Rumania border in north- 
| ®8stem Serbia." The base of this “triangle” is elevated, since the 
Dinaric Mountains, which are the largest and most characteristic 
mountqfn range in Yugoslavia, descend abruptly into the Adriatic Sea. 

The slopes toward the north and the northeast, and the plains along 
‘ ! ' J rivers which flow from the Dinaric System toward the Sava River, 
form the southern limit of the great Pannonian Plain. To the north 
and the northeast are the valleys of the Danube, Tisa, Sava, and 
Brava Rivers; and the whole or portion of the valleys of their tribu- 
taries. This essentially flat area is, agriculturally, by far most 
fertile and most important — in fact, it is the granary of Yugoslavia. 1 

1 Joao TommeeTlcb, Peaoamtt, Politic*, ami Boonomic Chompeo in Tugotlavia. Stanford : 
Stanford Unlrendtj Preoa ; London : Geoffrey Comberlece. Oxford Dnlrerelty Frees, 1906, 

P. M2. 
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Thus geographically, Yugoslavia can be divided into three great 
regions : the Pannonian Plain, just identified ; the central mountainous 
area, which occupies most of the country’s territory and is charac- 
terized by either high mountain ranges or lower mountains and hilly 
regions; and the coastal area along the eastern shore of the Adriatic 
Sea. 

Administrative-Political Units. — Yugoslavia is a federation of six 
People’s Republics: Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia- Hercegovina, 
Macedonia, and Montenegro. The Republic of Serbia is the largest, 
and includes the autonphious province of Vojvodina and the au- 
'tonomous region of Kosovo- Metohija, often referred to as Kosmet. 
Belgrade is the 'capital of Yugoslavia and the crater of the Federal 
Government 

Executive power is vested in the Federal Executive Council which 
is elected by and from the Federal Assembly and is presided over by 
the President of the Republic, whose office is a new political develop- 
ment in Yugoslavia. The President is elected by the Federal As- 
sembly from among its members. Although his principal political 
function is to preside over the Executive Council, he also represents the 
state in foreign affairs and is the Supreme military commander. As 
described in Yugoslav sources, the msident performs those executive 
functions which, by their nature and dV international usage, are best 
symbolized and carried out by a single individual* * 

Population. — Yugoslavia is also the largest Balkan country in terms 
of population. According to the statistics for 1957, Yugoslavia had > 
a population of 18,234,000, divided among the various republics as 
follows: Serbia* 7,448,000; Croatia, 4,109,000; Bosnia-Hercegovina, - * 
3,168,000; Slovenia, 1,582,000; Macedonia, 1,454,000; and Montenegro, 
473,000 inhabitants.* 

Twelve percent of the total population is of non-Yugoslav na- 
tionality. 4 Tn the northern part of the country are found Hungarian, 
German, Rumanian, Slovak, and Czech minority groups. In the 
southern and eastern sections of Yugoslavia are the Albanians and 
the Turks, and, in the western zone, the Italians. The most important 
of these minority groups are the Moslem Albanians in Kosmet and 
Macedonia, and the Hungarians in Vojvodina. All others total less 
than one-twentieth of the population.' 


* Jovan DJordJerie,. “Tngoslaria’s New System of Oorernment,” Fortnightly, No. 1036 
New 8eries, April 1058, p. 286. 

***“ Kol * k et •*- «*■•. Tugotlavia: Economic Guide (Beograd : Prirrednl Pregelc, 
1908), p. 45. 

*Tbid., p. 42. 

• MeUrd MeUen. ‘The People.” In Robert F. Byrnes, ed.. Yugoelevie. New York: 
Praeger, 106T, p. 81. 
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Social Factors. — The Yugoslavs speak three languages and use two 
alphabets. The Serbo-Croatian language is spoken in Serbia, Croatia, 
Bosnia-Hercegovina, andPMontenegro; the Slovenian language in 
Slovenia, and Macedonian in Macedonia. The Latin or Roman alpha- 
bet is used predominantly ip Slovenia, Croatia, and Bosnia-Hercego- 
vina, while the Cyrillic alphabet is used in Serbia, Macedonia, and 
Montenegro.* * 

According to the census of March 15, 1948, the religious inhabitants 
of Yugoslavia were divided a? follows: Orthodox, 49.5 percent; 
Roman Catholic, 36.7 percent; Moslems, 12.5 percent; and other 
religions, 1.2 percent Most of the followers of the Orthodox religion 
live in Serbia, Macedonia, and Montenegro, while the Roman Catholics 
are mainly in Croatia and Slovenia. Most of the Moslems live in 
Bosnia-Hercegovina and Macedonia^ and to a lesser degree in Serbia 
and Montenegro.* 

Literacy. — Literate persons in Yugoslavia increased approximately 
from one-half of the population in 1921 to three-fourths in 1953. The 
percentage of illiterates was lowest in Slovenia, and highest in those 
regions which had remained the longest under Turkish domination 
in the past. The percentage of illiterates in 1953 was much higher 
among the women than the men: 36 percent as compared with 14 
percent.* 


Historical Background 

! hi history of Yugoslavia begins only in 1918, for it was not until 
that date 'that the united Yugoslav state came into existence.* It 
rose on the ruins of two multinational empires — the Hapsburg and the 
Ottoman empires — which for centuries controlled or strongly influ- 
enced the destinies of the nations of the Danube Basin and the 
Balkans. 10 Notwithstanding this fact, the Yugoslav peoples have had 
a colorful, diverse, and often heroic past. 

Present-day Yugoslavia is inhabited by people of Slavic origin. 
Early in the sixth century they entered the Balkan Peninsula from 
the direction of the Carpathians, coming from lands situated between 
the Black Sea, Baltic Sea, the Dnieper, and Vistula Rivers. These peo- 
ple were called Y ugo or South Slavs. Through a historical process 

• Federativna Narodno Republika Juooelavlja, (Federal People's Republic c* Yugoslavia). 
New York : Yugoslavia Information Center, 1957. 

'Ibid. 

• Mellen, "The People," op. elf., pp. 85-84. 

• Thomas T. Hammond. "A Brief History,” In Robert F. Byrnes, ed., Tupoelavia (New 
York : Prseger, 1957), p. 2. 

" Joao Tomasovich, op. elf., p. 8. 
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they crystallized into separate ethnical units, ^jigh later became the 
present republics of Serbia, Croatia, SloveninJ^snia-Hercegovina, 
Montenegro, and Macedonia. ^ 

In the eighth and the ninth century, the people were converted to 
Christianity. The ancestors of the Serbs, Montenegrins, and Mace- 
donians were influenced by the Byzantine East, whereas the Croats 
and Slovenes were converted tq the new faith by missionaries from 
Italy and Germany. This fact might be of no great importance were 
it not for the split that took place in 1064 between the Roman and 
Eastern churches, and precipitated centuries of hatred and conflict. 
This cleavage divided the South Slavs into two main religious groups, 
Western Catholic and Eastern Orthodox. While the Slovenes and 
Croats participated in the cultural of Catholic Europe, the Serbs, 
Montenegrins, and Macedonians adopted the religion and culture of 
the Byzantine civilization. Thes& contrasting influences had a lasting 
effect not only in religion, but also in music, architecture, the written 
language (Latin among the Catholics, and Cyrillic among the Ortho- 
dox), and in the economic, social, and cultural life of the people. 11 
Ihe Slovenes.— The Slovenes live in the northwestern corner of 
Yugoslavia which bflKlers Austria and Italy. From the eighth cen- 
tury they remained under the domination of the Germans until the 
creation of the Yugoslav state in 1918. Because they were never under 
Ottoman rule, the Slovenes enjoyed relatively beneficent adminis- 
tration under the Hapsburgs. This is the chief reason given why 
Slovenia i ill has a higher level of literacy and industrialization than 
otl parts of Yugoslavia. 11 The Slovenes are further set apart by 
the fact that they speak a separate language, Slovenian, which is so 
different from the Serbo-Croatian language that the two tongues 
are mutually unintelligible. 11 

The Croats. — Thi historic home of the Croats is southeast of the 
Slovenes, between the Adriatic Sea and the Drava River, that is, in 
the present-day Republic of Croatia and in parts of Bosnia-Hep 
cegovma. In the Middle Ages, the Croats succeeded in creating an 
independent state, but in 1102, the Creation throne was acquired by 
the king of Hungary. The influence of Austria and Hungary on 
Croatian lifewas felt for more than fl centuries, and this -dynastic 
union existed until 1918. In the early 16th century, the Turks con- 


u Hammond, loo. eU, 

“/Wd.. p. S. 

u °® or » 8 Noyen, “mo Literature of the South Slava,** la Robert J. Keraer 

Vapoalavto (Berkeley : University of California Preea, IMS), p. SIS. 
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quered large sections of Croatia, but their imprint there Was not aa 
lasting as that on the Yugoslavs to the south. 14 
Tht Serf)!. South of the Croats, and almost indigtingiiiahab le from 
them linguistically and racially, are the Serbs. Presently the most 
numerous of the South Slav peoples, they settled in the central Balkans 
during the sixth and early seventh centuries. For several centuries 
k the Serbs lived in their new land in tribal formations recognizing 
Byzantine authority. But as rule under the Byzantine empire de- 
clined, the Serbs formed independent states of their own, under 
i native kin 8 8 - Serbian power reached its height during the reign 
, of Tsar Stephan Busan in the Middle Ages. Then in 1889, as a 
result of the Battle of Kosovo, the Serbian medieval state was de- 
stroyed and became subject to Turkish domination, which was to 
last for 5 centuries. 1 * 

The Montenegrins. — During the Middle Ages, some of the Serbian 
tribes settled in the “black” mou n tains along the southern Adriatic 
coast. These Montenegrins were qt times united under common rulers 
, with the Serbs, but usually had their own independent state. Al- 
though the Turkish empire conquered the country in 1514, it never 
completely subjugated the hard-fighting Montenegrin people whose 
rugged mountains became an impassable barrier to the invaders. In 
1799, the Turks finally recognized the independence of Montenegrins, 
who thus became the first of the Yugoslav peoples to free themselves 
from foreign rulet 1 * 

Peoples of Bosnki-HercegovfiMj.— The Bepublicof Bosnia-Hereegovina 
is located between the present republics of Serbia and Croatia. From 

early times the region has been a cause of dispute between its two 
neighbors, even though it remained under Turkish rule until 1878. In 
that year, at the Congress of Berlin, Austria-Hungary obtained the • 
right to occupy Bosnia-Hereegovina, but it remained nominally Turk- 
ish until its annexation by Austria-Hungary in 1»08. 1T This republic 
is the only area in* Yugoslavia in which Turkish domination led to 
large-scale conversion to Isl a m , the population being about 80 percent 
Moslem. Nevertheless, the language spoken is Serbo-Croatian, and 
the people are almost entirely Serbian or Croatian, in origin. 

Th# MocidoRioma^X^ocfttod in the southern - part - of Yugoslavia, 
Macedonia is one of the most racially mixed areas in the Balkans. 


“ Huumd, toe. oil. 

“ H i mmond , op, oil., p. 4. 

“/HA, p. S. 

" JlanUmm XepuMto Jugmlovijo, op. oil., p. #. 
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Surrounded by Albania, Greece, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, it has 
long been claimed by each of the last-named three states, and is 
presently divided among them, with Yugoslavia receiving the largest 
ahfsre. 18 The language spoken in northwestern Macedonia is almost 
indistinguishable from Serbian, while along the Bulgarian frontier 
it blends into Bulgarian, and in the heart of Macedonia there are 
dialects tanging between Serbian and Bulgarian. In the Middle Ages, 
the history of Macedonia was closely associated with that of Serbia, 
but in the 14th century, after the disintegration of the Serbian state, 
Macedonia came under Turkish rule, which lasted until the outbreak 
of the Balkan War in 1912.” However, it was not until after the 
Second World War that Macedonia achieved autonomy and full 
equality with the other Yugoslav republics.* * 0 

The Struggle for Independence 

At the dawn of the 19th century, all the Yugoslav peoples were 
under foreign rule, with the exception of Montenegro, whose rocky 
mountains the Turks had abandoned hope of controlling. Slovenia 
and Croatia were moderately prosperous under the Hapsburg Empire, 
while the remaining Yugoslavs suffered under Turkish rule.* 1 

With the rise of national consciousness among the Yugoslavs, two 
successive armed uprisings, led by Karadjordje Petrovic in 1804, and 
by Milos Obrenovic in 1815, started the national liberation struggle, 
which led to the independence of Serbia after five centuries of Turkish 
rule.** Its liberation brought about considerable economic and cul- 
tural progress. Vuk Karadzic carried out the reform of the Serbian ■ 
language and its orthography, thereby laying the foundation for a j 
new Serbian culture.** > 

Following their successful fight for freedom, the two independent-! 
centers, Serbia and Montenegro, were brought into conflict not only* 
with Turkey, but also with Austria-Hungary. In 1908, Austria- . 
Hungary forcefully annexed Bosnia-Hercegovina.* 4 

.In Sarajevo on June 28, 1914, Gavrilo Princip, a Serbian (but a 
native of Bosnia), assassinated Archduke Francis Ferdinand, the 


* Hammond, op. p 5. 

* Federation* Narodna Republika Jugotlavifa, loo. oil. 

■ Hammond, loo. oil. 

m Kotak, op. o it., p. 16. 

•‘♦Short Surrey of the History of the People of Yuroelarla* Yugoelav Rcirtw, IV 
(April 1956), p. 7. 

»Ibid. 
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heir to the Hapsburg throne,- On July 26, Austria issued an ulti- 
matum to Serbia, and when the Serbian cabinet failed to agree with- 
out reservation to all the demands, Austria-Hungaiw declared war 
on July 28, World War I had begun- ' 

If i July 1917, the Pact of Corfu proclaimed that all Yugoslavs 
would join after the war to form a united democratic kingdom under 
the Serbian -royal dynasty. It was signed by Nikola Pasic, Premier 
of Serbia, and by Dr. Ante Trumbic, the head of the London Yugo- 
slav Committee. The Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
was officially proclaimed on December 1, 1918.” After centuries of 
separation and bloodshed, the South Slavs were at last united, under 
one rider, into a South Slav state, and on October 3, 1929, the name 
was officially changed to the Kingdom of Yugoslavia.- For the first 
time, the Yugoslav peoples had been united under one ruler. 

After achieving their national unity and infllfcendence, the Yu- 
goslav people were faced with many problems. Political unifica- 
tion did not alter the fact that Yugoslavia was basically a poor 
country, a predominantly agricultural area in a world where large- 
scale industrialization was essential for both economic wealth afid 
military power. Another problem was the relative political inex- 
perience of the people. Their past had afforded little opportunity 
for participation in democratic government. The great diversity 
of the country and its population prevented the formation of a strong 
unified state. 


The people were split into three different religions: Orthodox, 
Roman Catholic, and Moslem. They* *poke three different languages : 
Slovene, Serbo-Croatian, and Macedonian. They included large 
national minorities of Albanians, Germans, and Hungarians. Differ- 
ences were also manifested in attitudes, cultural levels, and economic 
development. With the defeat of the common enemy, local nation- 
alism took place of Y ugoslav nationalism. Disputes arose regarding 
the rights and powers of the respective peoples in their new state, and 
local loyalties competed with loyalty to the country as a whole.** 
In the period between the two world wars, Yugoslavia, as consti- 
tuted and governed, lacked political, social, and ideological cohesion. 


ill Robert I\ Bjroea, ed., 


* Tomtaerlch, op. cit p. aig. 

■Emit N. Howard. •‘Historical Evolution : A Chronology.* 

(N * W Tork : ^ MW), p. 494. 

Vork S^^T)'. TOr>,UT M ° T “ nent ’" ,n *>«*« J. Komar, od. (Now 

■ Howard, op. eU„ p. 45& 

• Hammond, op. <**., pn. jo-ii. 
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The country suffered early defeat in World War II, and in the subse- 
quent period of internal civil strife and military successes of “The 
Army of National Liberation” under th^Communist Tito, the Yugo- 
slav Communist Party gained power. 

In November 1945, a Constitutional Assembly proclaimed the aboli- 
tion of the monarchy and the establishment of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia. 80 The Yugoslav Communist government 
applied the Leninist principle of a “federation of socialist states”— in 
this case, the six republics: Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia-Herce- 
govina, Montenegro, and Macedonia. This federative policy was 
regarded as a solution to the nationalities problem which proved to 
be the main obstacle to the consolidation of political power by previous 
Yugoslav governments." The federal structure of postwar Yugo- 
slavia also exemplified an association of states whose cultural, reli- 
gious, and political traditions had been completely different. In Janu- 
uary 1946, a new constitution was promulgated. Yugoslavia became 
a federated republic, and a new government was formed under Marshal 
Tito. 82 


“ Hammond, op. eit., p. 17. 

“Charlea P. McVtcker, Titoiom — Pattern for International Communion* (Now York: St. 
Martin's Press ; London : Macmillan A Co., Ltd., 1987), pp. 41-42. 

** Hammond, loo. cit. • 
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Chapter II 

THE SCHOOL SYSTEM IN PRE- 
WAR YUGOSLAVIA 


T he educational system in Yugoslavia prior to the Second World 
War may be characterized as underdeveloped: The number of 
schools was small ; a large percentage of the population remained illit- 
erate; vocational training was inadequate; many branches of the econ- 
omy— particularly in industry— had no schools; the people of 
Macedonia were without schools in their native language; and for 
other national minorities, schools were lacking. 1 Opport unities were 
not provided for pupils firom certain types of lower schools to continue 
their studies in secondary schools or for those attending certain second- 
ary schools to continue in schools of higher learning.* 

A great diversity in school development was evident in various parts 
of the country. Some areas (e.g., Slovenia) had almost reached the 
advanced level of the more developed countries of Central Europe, 
while others {e.g., Bosnia- Hercegovina and Macedonia) were on a very 
low level*, so that their population was mainly illiterate.* According 
to population figures for 1931, 4,408,471 people over 10 years of age, 
or 44.6 percent of the population, could not read or write. Table 1 on 
page 10 shows the distribution of illiterates in the various republics. 

Illiteracy among women reached 66.4 percent compared to 32.3 
percent for the male population. A great difference in aduearinsif j 
standards also existed, among women in various parts of the country. 
In Slovenia, where education reached a higher degree of development, 
the illiteracy rate was only 6.8 percent However, in Macedonia, for 
many years under feudal Turkish rule, 81.7 percent of the women 
were illiterate. The figure was even higher in Bosnia-Hercegovina, 
84 percent. 4 ‘ 

1 L’inotructio n PmbUfmo dons to RopnbUpno PopuUire MtrittM dijougoslovis /•)(-)« 
• tSO-fl (Education In the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia 1945—44 to 1950-01), 
Coandl for Science and Culture of the Government of tbe FPRT (Federal People’s n-r uNt- 
of Yugoslavia) (Beograd, 1953), p. 15. \ 

^»Boaidar Klcovlc, Softools and Bduootion to Ysgoetoeto- (Beograd :-4pgoslavtJa, 1955), 

* L’kutrmetUm PnbHpns'. op. ott., p. 29. See also: “Devdoptoent of Schools In 

Yugoslavia,” Information Service Yagoetovto (Beograd, 1957), p. 1. 

‘ Otnovni BtotUUdU Podooi loo. pit. I 
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Tabl« 7 . — Number of illiUroto persons over 10 yoors of ago, by in 

and republic: 1931 1 


Republics 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Percent 
of illit- 
eracy 

Serbia.... 

617,117 

1, 324, 104 

1,941,221 

46# 

Croatia 

266,401 

511, 495 

777, 896 

31.5 

81ovenia _ 

21, 385 

26,079 

47,464 

5.5 

Boenia-Hercegovina 

437, 677 

623, 762 

1, 061, 439 

700 

Macedonia 1 . 

173,006 

266, 47^ 

439, 479 

67.5 

Montenegro 

42,345 

98,627 

140, 972 

56. 1 

Total.. 

1, 557, 931 

2,850,540 

4, 408, 471 

44.6 


» Ornoni SimtiMiidciPoiacicRAattuiaUniu Sk«i*tr*%r*d*rttim<>}NtTDi*o) RtpuUici JufotU*i}{ (Fund* 
mental Statistical Data on the Development and Status of Education In the Federal People's Republic of 
Yofoslavla), Savesna Narodna Sknpctln*, Komlslja sa Betormn Skolstra (Federal People's Assembly, 
Commission lor School Reform) (Beocrad, 1067), p. 0. 

Underdevelopment was not only a characteristic of the schools prior 
to 1939, but also of the country’s economy. According to the census 
of March 31, 1931, the population of Yugoslavia was 13,934,038, of 
which 6,682,615, or 48 percent, were actively employed, representing 
the following major occupational groups : agriculture, cattle breeding, 
forestry and fishing, 76.3 percent; industry and trades, 10.7 percent; 
commercial enterprises 4.1 percent ; and other occupations, 4.3 percent. 
By far the largest segment of Yugoslavia’s prewar population was 
engaged in and sustained by agriculture.* 

i 

Status of Compulsory Education 

Education was compulsory predominantly in the 4-year elementary 
school even though compulsory 8-year attendance had been introduced 
by the Law of Popular Schools in 1929. The act was of a declaratory 
nature only and was not enforced,* due to the fact that in many parts 
of the country the 4-year school was the only one providing elementary 
education. In other places not even this type of school existed. 7 Yet 
in some areas (Slovenia, Vojvodina, and Dalmatia) there were 6-year 
and 8-year primary schools.* 

. A 

• /WA, pp. 8-4. 

• "Development of School* la TofoeUvia," Information Service TnjoaUrU (Boo gni, 
1MT), p. 1. 

’ Btanft < RoMvof Oboveomop pkolovo nfo (Status tad Development of Compulsory Educa- 
tion), Several Zavod aa Proneavanje Skolsklh 1 Prosretnlh Pltanja (Federal Instltate for 
■daeatloaal Research) (Beocrad, 1W7), p. 8. 

• "Development of Schools la Yugoslavia,” too. off. 
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National Minorities 

Many national minorities prior to World War II did not have the 
opportunity to aoquire an education in their native language. The 
Albanian minority, which numbered approximately half a million 
people, was without a single school conducted in its native tongue. 
The Turkish and Bulgarian minorities were in a similar position, as 
were the Macedonians, who did not have a single school in their own 
language. Neither the people nor the language of Macedonia was 
officially recognized. The minority population in Yugoslavia attend- 
ing minority elementary schools in 1938-39 was only 9.2 percent* 


Table 2. — Students and teachers In schools for national minorities, by 
language and level: 1 938-39 1 


Minority 

Elementary scboola 

Secondary schools of 
general education 

Schools 

Students 

Teachers 

Schools 

Students 

Teachers 

Slovak 

42 

7,480 

181 

1 

516 

46 

Ruthenian. 

3 

1,415 

46 




Hungarian 

183 

27,915 

374 

2 

337 

50 

Rumanian. 

33 

4,742 

103 

1 

161 

11 

Italian.. 

5 

442 

30 




German 

228 

38, 458 

711 

4 

610 

145 

Total.... 

564 

80, 432 

1, 445 

8 

1,624 

252 


• One— t ( Sninje 8kaU IH4-SI 1 ms-M (Primary and Secondary Scboola 1964-86 and 1066-66), Bavemi 
Zatod a Statiattka (Federal Btatlatieal Office), No. n, (Baofrad, 1967), p. 10 


Organization of the School System 

Preschool Institutions* — Kindergartens, which were not compulsory, 
enrolled children from 4 to 7 years of age. Personal hygiene, medical 
care, diet, outdoor games, and exercises were emphasized, though 
counting, speech exercises, and prayers were also taught 10 
Elsmontory and Higher El em entary.- — Elementary education lasted 8 
years. The first four formed the lower elementary school, for chil- 
dren 7 to 11 years of age; the second four, the upper or higher elemen- 

•I/Mruett— PebMfee . . op. cit., pp. 20-80. 

“Beverln K. Tnrootanikl. "Education,” in Robert J. Earner, ed., repealed# (Ber kel e y 
aad Lee Angeles : Unlreralty of Callfernia Frees, 1040), p. 234. 
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* 

tary school, for children 11 to 15. 11 Upon completion of the 4-year 
elementary school, the student had a choice of continuing liis studies 
in the higher elementary school, the civic school, the gymnasium, or 
in one of the junior vocational schools. j 

Education in the higher elementary school was either regular or 
shortened, to last throughout the winter months, or for the entire 
year, but on special days of the week. In the latter case, the program 
of studies was also reduced, and at times lower elementary school 
subjects were again studied. This type of school was known as the 
“opetovnice,” or repetition school. It found little popularity with 
the people and, therefore, was not well developed. 12 

The organization of the school system in prewar Yugoslavia is 
shown by the chart on the following page. 

Data on compulsory education do not exist which separate lower 
and higher elementary students. 13 Thus, it is not possible to determine 
how many children between the ages of 7 and 10 actually attended 
school in the prewar period, or what number completed 8 years of 
compulsory education. The reader should keep this in mind in con- 
sidering the following table : 


Table 3. — School-age children In the population and students and 
teachers in compulsory schools, by republic: 1939-40 1 


Republic 

Schools 

Children 

7-14 

Students 

1 

Percent 

attend- 

ing 

Teach- 

ers 

Serbia 

3, 187 

1 , 176, 100 

609,702 

61.8 

12,107 

Croatia 

2,549 

671,400 

374, 683 

55.8 

8,292 ! 

Slovenia 

871 

209,800 

176,947 

84.3 

4,857 ; 

Boenia-Hercegovina 

1,092 

547,900 

150,783 

21.0 

3,687 

Macedonia 

850 

205,700 

95,010 

46.2 

1, 561 

Montenegro. 

440 

75,600 

37,620 

49.8 

1,038 

Yugoslavia 

8,989 

2 , 886,500 

1 , 444, 745 

5 G 1 

31,542 


> OmumI SUttttUki Mid . . . .op.dt., p. 7. 


In the 1989-40 school year, 50.1 percent of the children between the 
ages of 7 and 14 were attending school. The ratio of students per 

,n Robert F. Byrne*, ed., Tugotlavia (drew York : Praecer, 

19D7), p. 166. 

i Rtvoj Oboewnop 8kolcvo£ja, loc. oit. / 

“ OtnovmfatmtUtioki Podaci ... op. oit., p. T. 
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I Chart I.— ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM IN 

PREWAR YUGOSLAVIA 1 




Universities 

Higher 


. and 

Schools 

( 

^ Faculties 


19 
18 - 
17 - 
16 - 


15 -I 
14 - 
13 - 
12 - 
11 

10 - 
9 - 

8 - 
7 - 




Secondary J Corn- 

Vocational j mer- 

School ■ cial 


Civic 

School 


Gymnasium 


Lower 

Gymnasium 




Jr. Vocational 
School 

A 


Compulsory Elementary 
Education 
4 - Year 


8-yr. 


1 6 - yr. 


Preschool Institutions 


1 Otnov M BtatUtieki Podavi . . op. ett., p. #. 


Special SchbolS for the Mentally^and Physically Handicapped 
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class in prewar Yugoslavia was 109. The situation was somewhat 
better in Slovenia where 51.3 students were enrolled per class. A high 
ratio existed in Bosnia-Hercegovina, where 218.7 students attended 
per class. The ratio in the various republics and for Yugoslavia as a 
whole is given in the following table : 


Table 4. — Average number of students per class and of classes per 
1,000 students, by republic: 1939-40 1 


Republic 

Students 
per class 

Classes per 
1,000 
students 

Serbia ; 

111. 7 

896 
9.94 
19.50 
4.57 
8 79 
11. 42 

Croatia 

Slovenia 

100.6 
51. 3 

Bosnia-Hercegovina 

218. 7 

Macedonia 

113. 8 

Montenegro 1 

87.6 


Yugoslavia 

109 

9. 17 



1 Omoml atataticki Podtei . . . , op. dt., p. 7. 


Civic Schools. — Pupils who were capable of more than ordinary ele- 
mentary schoolwork, but who were unable to benefit from full second- 
ary school instruction, qualified for the civic school. This school, 
which was not compulsory, consisted of a 4-year course and provided 
an education half general and half vocational for pupils between the 
ages of 11 and 15. 14 The curriculum was the same for all students 
during the first 2 years. In the final 2 years, the student was required ; 
to select <Mie of three fields: trade and industrial, commercial, or agri- 
cultural studies. 1 * 

The civic school ranked as a lower secondary school. Upon gradu- 
ation, the student could enroll only in one of the secondary vocational 
schools : secondary teacher’s school, commercial academy, agricultural 
school, and the women’s vocational and domestic teacher-training 
school. It was not possible to enroll in. the gymnasium except by ;>e- 
cial examination. In the 1938-39 school year, there were 234 civic 
schools attended by 42, 75Ct£tudents. M 


M Skendl, toe. eft. 

“ Turotientki, op. eft., p. 285. 

M Stonje f Roevej Oboveonog Bkolovonjo, op. eft, p. a 
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Gynuioiia. General education secondary schools, or gymnasia, wore 
of 8 years duration, with two levels: the 4-year jnninr gy mnmnnm ) 
with pupils between ages 11 and 15, and the 4-year senior gymnasium, 
for those 16 to 19 years of age. If at the end of the 4-year course, t-h* 
pupil passed an examination called the “little mature,” he could en- 
roll for the second 4-year period. After obtaining the “great ma- 
ture” diploma, he was permitted to enter any institution of higher 
learning or university. ^ 

Although the lower gymnasium enrolled children of the same age 
as the civic schools and the higher elementary schools, it occupied a 
privileged position. It existed as an independent school, or, com- 
bined with the full gymnasium, gave to its students the right to enroll 
a* every type of school. Because of this privileged status, the gym- 
nasium emerged as the modt popular of all schools of this level. It 
was considered as the most certain road for further education and 
the only road upon ^hich one could reach th& university. The gym- 
nasium was the basic school against which all other schools were 
ranked. 

General education was the main emphasis of the school program, 
having as its purpose the teaching of a large amount of historical 
facts and encyclopedic knowledge. Student activity was limited to 
listening, remembering, and reproducing educational materials. The 
classical gymnasium, as in other countries, stressed the Greek and 
Roman classics. The “real” gymnasium paid more attention to mod- 
em languages and history; Latin was taught, but not Greek. The 
curriculum for the classical gymnasium is shown in table 5. 

The realka gymnasium emphasized mathematics and sciences; clas- 
sical languages were not taught. The curriculum for this type of 
school is shown in table 6. 

According to statistics for the 1938-89 school year, there were 205 
gymnasia with an enrollment of 125,098 students in the lower and 
er prudes. Of this number, only 86,611 were in the upper four 
grades. Many students dropped out during the higher grades; some 
went into the army or medical school after completing 6 years, others 
obtained jobs which required only 1 or 2 years in the upper gymnasium. 

The structure, position, and function of the gymnasium in the social- 
economic structure of prewar Yugoslavia accounts for the unde- 
veloped vocational schools. A strict division existed between physical 
and mental effort. The vocational schools educated future 
technical, and organizational workers, while the gymnasium and the 
university educated future “intellectuals.” Regulations did not permit 
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Table 5. — Curriculum hours in tho root gymnasium by subject and 

grade: 1936 1 


Subjects 

Lower grades 

Higher grades 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Religion 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Serbo-Croatian 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4* 

4 

French.. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

German.. 



3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Latin... 





4 

4 

3 

V 

a 

History 


2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

V 

a 

Geography 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

u 

J 

Natural history 

3 

3 



2 

3 

2 


Physics 1 



2 

2 


3 

3 

Chemistry 




3 




j 

Hygiene 



i 

1 


1 

i 


Mathematics 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

Basic philosophy 








2 

Art 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 



Singing 

2 

2 







Writing 

2 

I 







Physical education 

* 2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 


Handwork 

2 

2 

2 















Hours per week 

29 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

31 

31 


' Staajti Ram) Otmaartja (SUtuiand Development of tbeOym nail am), Seveinl Zurod *e Proueavenk 
Skotsklb i Proevetnih Pttanja (Federal Institute for Educational Research) (Boosted, 1M7). P- Si- 


ft graduate of the vocational schools to transfer ,to the gymnasium 
or to continue in the higher schools . 17 

Vocational Schools. — The junior vocational schools comprised those i 
for apprenticeship and practical training. They included lower agfP 
cultural schools, men’s and women’s arts and crafts or trade schools, 
and schools of domestic science and medicine. Special schools for 
arts and crafts offered woodcarving, metalwork, ceramics, and carpet 
weaving. In general, graduates from these schools were unable to 
continue in the secondary vocational schools. At times, and only by 
special examination, graduates from the lower agricultural school or 
the men’s and women’s trade schools were allowed to enter the sec 
ondary schools. 1 * 


» OimaaMfan Rovam Riatemm Obrazovaafa i Vatpitanfa, (Gymnasium In the New Syatea 
of Education ) . (Beograd, 1087). 

“ Otnavni BtatUUeki Po4aei . . 


loo. off. 
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Table 6. — Curriculum hows In Hi# roalka gymnasium by subfoci and 

grads: 1936 1 


Subjects 

Lower grades 

Higher grades 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Religion. 1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Serbo-Croatian 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

French 

3 

3- 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

German.. 



3 



9 

Q 

3 

History 


2 

a 

O 

a 

o 

o 

O 

9 

O 

o 

Geography 

2 

2 

o 

2 

o 

2 

A 

2 

A 

2 

0 

1 

3 

2 

Natural history 

. 3 

3 



2 

3 

3 


Physics 



2 

2 


o 

4 

4 

Chemistry 




3 

3 

o 

o 

* 

Hygiene . *i. 



i 

1 


A 

1 

A 

1 

Mathematics 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

.A 

4 

4 

1 

5 

Geometry 





2 

o 

2 

o 

Art 





A 

6 

o 

Drawing 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

A 

1 

Writing.... 

2 

1 







Singing 

2 

2 







Physical education 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

- 


Handwork __ 

2 

2 

2 














Hours per week 

29 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

31 

31 


■ i lUmtot wtmath . .. , op. **., p. a. 


Unskilled workers for industry were recruited from the ranks of 
agricutural workers, who were principally without vocational quali- 
fications. Th were no apprenticeship schools which gave train- 
ing for industrial undertakings. Consequently, skilled workers were 
recruited from the arts and crafts or trade schools. Table 7 pr esents 
the. number of schools, students, and teachers in the junior vocational 
school in the 1988-89 school year. 

Women predominated in the trade schools which offered courses 
in dressmaking and other domestic arts. The medical schools offered 
women training in midwifery and similar studies. 

The major types of secondary vocational schools are given ip table 8, 
together with enrollment figures for the 1988-39 school year. 

Graduates of the secondary vocational school were not permitted 
to enroll iij^the university, with the exception of those students from 
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Table 7. — Total students, mol* students, and teachers in junior voce 
tional schools, by area of training: 1938-39 1 



Schools 

Total 

students 

Male 

students 

Teachers I 

Apprenticeship 

410 

48,658 

43, 414 

i 258 

Practical training: 





Crafts and trades 

305 

18,923 

2,683 

1,60$ 

Agriculture 

51 

2, 156 

1, 667 

311 

Medical 

4 

135 


21 





Total 

770 

69,872 

47,764 

6, 16* 


■ HmHthekl OoMmJot FNRJ tut (Statistic*] Yearbook of SPRY IMS), ferami Za»o<l tt Ststistiet 
(Federal StaUstleel Office) (Beograd, 1988 ), pp. 249 - 280 . See also Omens* Sretufe Stole tW-*S l tun 
#p. ett., p. 7. 


Table 8. — Total students, mal* students, and teachers In secondary 
voccrtlonal schools, by area of training: 1938-39 1 



Schools 

Total 

students 

Male 

students 

| Teachers 






Technical 

8 

2, 152 

2,055 

264 

Agriculture 

3 

501 

500 

44 

Schools of transport 

4 

494 

494 

64 

Economics 

34 

7,389 

3,450 

43 : 

Medical 

4 

153 


7$ 





Total 

53 

* 

10,689 

6,499 

S5 


• Otnotnu 1 Stole tm-U i lUt-St, op d/.,p. 8. -6** also SUtUtktt OotUnjat, op. dr., pp. 280-MI. 


the teacher-training schools. Students from the naval and commercial 
academy were permitted to enroll in the economic-commercial higher 
school. About 70 percent of the students in secondary vocational 
schools were enrolled in the economic schools. 

Of the fdur schools of transport, three were concerned with naval 
commerce and one with railway transportation. Skilled industrial 
workers were recruited from the technical schools, but since only about 
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22 pence nt of all secondary vocational students enrolled in this type of 
school, the number of qualified workers was very small. Approxi- 
mately 500 such students were graduated each year, which meant that 
the technical school as a whole was not providing the sufficient re- 
placements needed by industry. 1 * * 

Ttocher- Trail ng Schools. — Graduates of the teacher-training schools 
were qualified to teach in the elementary schools. The duration of 
teachers’ studies was extended to 5 years in 1929. Shortly before 
World War II a few schools offered a 1-year course, or a fifth year, 
for graduates of the gymnasium. In the 1938-39 school year, there 
were 34 teacher-training schools with 3,989 students and 503 teachers* 
Schoolt'Of the Arts. In addition to the regular schools, there were 
special*Schools of the arts. On the lower level, these schools included 
music and ballet, and on the secondary level, in addition to continued 
study in music and ballet, they offered theater arts, painting, and 
sculpture.” < 6 


Table 9. — Students and teachers in schools of the arts, by level: 

1939-39 1 


Level 

Schools 

Students 

Teachers 

Junior arte 

16 

S 

2,670 

603 

141 

136 

Secondary arts 

Total 

21 

3, 173 

277 



• Oxmpm i akoit ttu-te, •*>. p. *. 


University Faculties and Higher Schools. — Higher education as a rule 
was of 4-years’ duration, offered in universities and special institutions 
to young men and women 18 years of age or older.” In the 1938-39 
school year, there were 29 schools of higher learning in Yugoslavia in 
which 17,734 students were enrolled. 


"Onovni StotUticM Podmei . . op. dt, p. lo. 

" Otnovno i 8red»fe Mole lUt-tt (Primary and Secondary School* 1958-58), Saves nl 
Zarod aa 8tatlatlkn PNRJ (Federal Statistical Offlee of FPET), No. 118 (Beograd, 19581. 

p. 8. 

*0ei ootmt BtotUtieH Po4m<H op. eit., pp. 18-20. 
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TabU 10.— Students in facultUs (colUgas) and higher schools, by arse 

1938-39 1 


Area 

Schools 

8tudents 

Faculties: 

Agriculture-forestry 

2 

1.161 

7ft 

Veterinary. 

2 

Technical 

3 

2, 671 
981' 

Economic- „ _ 

2 

Law 

4 

5,9ft 
. 2,0ft 

2,861 
75f 

Medicine 1 

3 

Philosophy 

4 

Theology 

3 

Art and music academy 

4 

2ft 

Higher pedagogical school 

2 

2» 



Total 

29 

17.734 



> VboU SkoU ian-ii (Higher Schools 19M-M), Seveml Zsvod ss BUllstlku FNRJ (Federal Sutlstia 
Office of FPRY), No. 50 (Beocnd, 1055), pp. 7-0. 


War Devastation 

Yugoslavia was the scene of desperate lighting and extensive devas 
tation during World War II. Heavy losses were incurred, througf 
material destruction and human casualties. An estimated 1,700,00( 
people lost their lives, or approximately 1 out of every 10 citizens 
Next to Poland, Yugoslavia had relatively the largest wartime loss o: 
population in the world.” One-sixth of the prewar housing was de 
stroyed or heavily damaged, while staggering losses were suffered ir. 
livestock, agricultural machinery, transportation, and communi 
cation.* 4 

During the war, theFe was a general breakdown in the development 
of the educational system. A large number of school buildings was 
destroyed or damaged, while others were turned into barracks, stables 
hospitals, or simply were closed down. According to available data 
approximately *one-hal f of all elementary schools were rendered unfit 
for conducting schoolwork : 14 percent had been completely destroyed. 


■ low Tomasovich, “Postwar Foreign Economic Relations.” la - Feposlaoto (Berkele; 
University of California Preea, 1940) , p. 800. 

“/Mg. 
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and 36 percent were damaged “ The greatest damage was inflicted 
upon elementary schools in those areas of the country which had the 
least developed school network and which were in greatest need of new 
buildings. In Bosnia-Hercegovina, for example, only 13 percent of 
the 1,043 elementary school buildings were found in good repair after 
the war." 

Teaching materials, laboratories, supplies, and equipment were com- 
pletely destroyed in 5,175 elementary schools, out of the 8,956 which 
liad existed before the war; and were partly destroyed in 2,313 other 
schools.* 7 Thus, school work was resumed in 1945 in poorly equipped 
classrooms— some without even benches or tables, equipment and 
teaching materials were totally destroyed in 222 secondary schools and 
partly damaged in 182 other schools. Still greater damage was caused 
to school libraries and archives: libraries were completely destroyed 
in 6,478 schools and damaged in 1,670 other schools.* 8 
Universities and schools of liigher learning also suffered great losses. 
Many universities were burned down completely, together with their 
valuable collections and scientific works, which had been acquired 
through many long decades and equipped at the cost of great sacri- 
fices. An additional hardship was the scarcity of teachers. In 1940- 
41, there were 40,544 teachers in the elementary schools and in the lower 
and higher gymnasium. This number was reduced to 30,556 in the 
1945-46 school year.” 

Thus, backwardness and underdevelopment of prewar Yugoslavia, 
as well as the devastation wrought by war, confronted the new Yugo- 
slav Republic with many difficult problems. 

■ Iyo Bablc and Marl Jan FUlporic, Scientific Institution* in Yugoslavia (Beograd : Jugo- 
ilartja, IMS), p. 12. 

* L’instruction Publigue . . .. op. cit., p. 80. 
m KIcoyIc, op. o U., p. 11. 

"Ibid. 

m Btonfo i Hanoi Obavesnog Obrasovanjo, op., e U., p. 7. 



Chapter III 


POSTWAR EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Early Postwar Period 

General Status.— Burdened by its legacy of economic and cultural 
underdevelopment, and by the aftermath of destruction from the 
Second. World War, Yugoslavia in 1945 began to work toward re- 
habilitation and reconstruction. Major efforts were directed toward 
economic development and the expansion of educational facilities. It 
was necessary to rebuild the schools destroyed, repair those damaged, 
establish a network of elementary schools in areas where none had pre- 
viously existed, 1 * and to provide both new 7 and old schools with 
supplies, equipment, and teaching personnel. Industrial and eco- 
nomic expansion necessitated the extension of compulsory education 
and a greater number of vocational 'schools, as well as many new 
types. There was also the need to modify school curriculums accord- 
ing to new conditions. 3 ” «• 

Illiteracy. — Because of the general backwardness of the country and 
the high degree of illiteracy, initial efforts were made to provide 
elementary education for as many children as possible. The greatest 
number of illiterates was found in the villages. There were places 
in Bosnia-Hercegovina, for example, where only two villages in an 
entire district had primary schools.* For these reasons intensive 
school building construction was begun early, in' 1945, and private 
bui Idings were frequently adapted for school use. 4 ’ 

Compulsory Education. — One of the greatest, changes in the postwar 
school system was the extension of compulsory education. Efforts 
were made to elevate the general cultural level of the country and to 
establish conditions for continuing education. In'October 1945 a law 
was passed which provided for 7 years of compulsory school attend- 

l Mnre than 10 percent of the general budget waa u«M for thin purpose | n 1048. and In 
1050 the government devoted f4.2 percent of It* budget to education. UNERCO/IBE. 
Yugoslavia. International Yearbook of Education I»50, pp. 181-248. 

*0. Ernjakovlc and LJ. Krntta, The T^ugoulao Educational Bgotem (Deogrnd: Jngo- 
xlavlja, 1950), p. 8. 

a Nikola Vueenov, "Prosevta I Rkoltovo” (Education and Schools), Nor a Jmgoelarija 
(New Yugoslavia) (Beograd : Zadrugn, 1955), pp. 887. 890. 

4 Ernjakovlc, loc. cit. 
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ance; in 1950 this period was extended to 8 years. 5 The goal of 8 years 
of compulsory schooling was not wholly achieved, however, by the 
late 1950’s. 

Lock of Teacher*. — Although teacher shortage existed prior to the 
Second World War, it was even greater in the early postwar period * 
as schools, classes, and students increased each year 1 and the demand 
for teachers became more acute. It Was necessary for teacher-train- 
ing schools to offer shortened courses, a practice most prevalent in 
Bosnia-Hercegovina, Macedonia, and Serbia. In these republics and 
others, the shortage of teachers was a serious obstacle to the opening 
of new minority schools, especially for those groups which had not 
been recognized in the prewar period. The Albanians, Bulgarians, 
Turks, and Ukrainians did not have teacher-training schools before 
the war, and, consequently, had no teachers. Before new schools could 
be opened for these minority groups it was necessary to train teaching 
staffs. Special classes for this purpose were opened in regular teacher- 
training schools, and special schools for instruction in minority 
languages were started. 

Adult Education. — In addition to providing education for the nation’s 
youth, Yugoslavia faced a vast postwar task in teaching reading and 
writing to an adult population without previous regular schooling. 
More than 2 million illiterates were taught to read and write by the 
1951-52 school year.* The decrease in illiteracy from 1921 to 1953 is 
shown by the following table : 


Table 11.— Number and percent ef Illiterate persons over 10 years of 
age: 1921, 1931, and 1953 V 



Year 

Total 

1 

Illiterates 

Percentage 



population 

over age 10 


1921 

8, 507, 979 
9,882,547 
13,381, 106 

4, 378, 519 
4, 408, 471 
3, 404, 429 

51.5 

1931 ' 

44.6 

1953 __ 


25.4 



*1 SMUfcM QoUt nfok rNRJtm (Statistical Yearbook ot FPRY IMS); Bsremi Zavod m Statlstlku (Fed- 
onl Statistical Offlce), (Beograd: ISM), p. 80. 


■ •’Yugoslavia,” World Handbook of Bdmeationat OrgmUwHo* mod Btotiotico: First edi- 
tion 1**1 (UNESCO) Paris : 1*62, pp. 445-46. 

* Whereas, before tha war, there were over 82,000 elementary schoolteachers, the number 
was reduced after the war to 28,000. Source : Bostdaf Klcoric, Schools sad Nacelle* in 
Ysofelevto. (Beotrad : Jugoslavia, 1*66), p.85. 

♦Id 1*49—46, there were 48.4 students per teacher In all types of general education 
school*. The flgura rose to 9*.* In 1946-tt and thereafter began to decline. Source : 
Stsaje 4 Serve/ (Hnnmrtfn (Status and Development of the Gymnasium), Bares nl Zavod 
sa Prone* van)# Skolskth 1 Prosvetnlh PltaaJ* (Federal Institute for Educational Research. 
Beograd, 1967), p. *. 

• Brnjakovte, «p. cfc, p. 10. 
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Technical Development. — In ■ the first postwar years, hydroelectric 
plants, mines, railways, steel mills, coke factories, and new asphalt 
roads were built in great part by semiliterate or illiterate peasants 
under the direction of a small force of technical intelligentsia and 
skilled workers. The urgent need for skilled technicians, for the 
economic, industrial, and agricultural development of the country 
intensified interest in technical and scientific advancement. This new 
emphasis resulted in the rapid growth of technical and vocational 
schools during the postwar period. 

Curricula. — Teaching plans and curricula were modified \in the early 
postwar years in order to adapt the educational system to the princi- 
ples announced immediately after liberation of the country : a uniform 
school system, compulsory education for all children tip to 15 years 
of age, separation of the school from the church, and a socialist 
philosophy in education with scientific-materialistic content.* 

At first, contemporary materials were mechanically added to the 
curricula. Some subjects introduced thus exceeded the ability of the 
pupils. Efforts were later made to bring education as close as possible 
to everyday life and to group the subjects taught according to their 
common features in nature and society. 

In the early postwar years, the schools were without new textbooks 
for some subjects, while for others prewar texts were used which 
were not in harmony with the new programs. Gradually, more text- 
books became available so that by 1953 nearly all schools were supplied 
with the necessary books, although some of them were deficient in 
their presentation of the subjects treated. 10 

Educational Level ef Employed Population. — From 1931 to 1953, the 
population of Yugoslavia increased from 13,934,038 to 16,927,000 
inhabitants. Of the 7,840,000 gainfully employed in 1953, more than 
87 percent had only a 4-year elementary school training or none at 
all The educational background of this group is shown in table 12. 

The educational background of the employed population in the 
various republics is given in table 13. 

When the entire population of Yugoslavia is taken into account, the 
percentage which has attended school is even less: without schooling, 
42.1 percent; with 4-year elementary, 46.1 percent; lower gymnasium 
and 8-year school, 4.2 percent; and junior vocational school, 3.8 per- 
cent. All other schools were under 2 percent. 11 
School* for Notional Minorities. — During the postwar period schools 
of general education were provided for all minority groups in Yugo- 


’Brnjakorlc, loo. oil. 
"IMA, p. 11. 
a /Ml. 
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Tobl« 12. — I Number and percent of employed population, by level of 

schooling: 1953 1 


Schooling 

S' f 

•"*< ' 

Total (in 
JWj sands) 

Men (in 
thousands) 

Women 
(in thou- 
sands) 

Pereent 
distri- 
bution 
of total 
(both 
sexes) 

None 

2, 775 

1,529 

1,247 

35. 5 

Elementary 

4,059 

2,837 

1,222 

51.8 

Lower gymnasium and 8-yr. school. . 

263 

185 

78 

3. 4 

Junior vocational 

427 

380 

47 

5. 4 

Gymnasium 

74 

59 

i«r 

. g 

Secondary vocational 

152 

" 93 

59 

1. 8 

Higher education. 

67 

50 

16 

8 

Unknown 

23 

13 

10 

a O 

.3 

Total 

7,840 

5,146 

2,695 

100.0 


_ Oy wl atUMkU AM o JUmfu i * BktUm « AM tntf Rtpubiki JutmUHH 

(FuBduwmUJ Statistics] Data oa the Development and Matos ot Bdooathn In the Federal People’. 
Hepoblic of Yutoelevia), Sevens Nerodne Sknpetina, Kenidje n Retorma Skobtra (Federal People'i 
Arasmblr, C rnnmlrato n tor School Reform) (Boosted, 1M7), p. 13. 


Table 13.— Percent distribution of employed population in each re- 
public, by level of schooling: 1953 1 


Schooling 

Serbia 

Croatia 

Slovenia 

Bosnia- 

Herce- 

govina 

Mace- 

donia 

Monte- 

negro 

None 

37.2 

24.4 

9.8 

59.3 

43.5 

35. 4 

Elementary 

Lower gymnasium and 8-yr. 

5tt 3 

61.2 

71.0 

32.2 

47.2 

40 6 

school 

3.2 

4.0 

as 

2.4 

3. 1 

5.0 

Junior vocational 

5.3 

6. 0 

iao 

a 8 

2. 6 

3. 9 

Gymnasium 

A9 

1.2 

1.0 

.5 

. 9 

1. 3 

Secondary vocational 

1.9 

1.9 

3 . 1 

1.5 

1. 7 

2. 6 

Higher education 1 

.9 

1.0 

1.2 

a4 

a 4 

1. 1 

Total... 

ioao 

ioao 

ioao 

ioao 

ioao 

ioao 


1 OmmfU OtMkU Aderf .... op. elt, p. IS. 


sl&via. Elementary schools opened in all areas where minority groups 
lived, and lower and higher secondary schools in the larger towns. 
In localities where there were few children of a minority condi- 
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tions did not warrant opening a separate school, special minority 
sections were provided in the regular schools. 1 * 

I h® medium of instruction in the schools was the language of the 
minority, while the language of the respective republic was taught as 
a separate subject. Other than these two factors, the curriculums in 
the minority schools were identical with those of corresponding schools 
throughout the country. 1 * 

In the 1956-67 school year, 1,749 schools for the national minorities 
enrolled a total of 206,231 pupils as compared with 82,258 in the 
1938-39 school year, an increase of 157 percent over the prewar period. 
The following table shows the comparative enrollment of the different 
minority groups for these two periods : ,/ 

' & 

Table *4.-— Elementary and secondary school Enrollment, by language 
group: 1938-39 and 1956^57 1 


National minorities 

Elementary 

Secondary school of 
general education and 
teacher-training 

1988-89 

1956-57 

1988-39 

1956-57® 

Bulgarians 


4,449 

8,775 

1,269 

31,798 

A* »***»•• 


2,860 

2,984 

563 

19,547 

Cseehs and Slovaks 

7,480- 
1, 415 
37,915 
38, 458 
4,742 
432 

516 

Ukrainians 

Hungarians 

419 

750 

.161 

Germans _* 

Rumanians, r _ 

3,465 
1,334 
96,942 
10, 675 

1,889 
1,397 
18, 475 
1,859 

Italians 

Albanians 


Turkish 



Total _l_„. 



80,432 

156, 707 

1,846 

49,524 



' SWMeU OtHtafak WNRJ IMS (SUtteticel Yearbook of FPRY IMS). 8*voml Zovod n SUtbdkn 
(Fedaral Statistical OOee) (Beopad, IMS), p. 388. See aho "School Network la- YufoebTta,” Informa- 

8mk$ Ymt m i mta , (Beofrod, 1M7), p. 4. 8ee abo L'kutrudlm PutUgu* . . . , op. dt„ p. M. 

The German national minority experienced a considerable decline 
in importance and numerical strength during the war. According to 
data for 1931, there were approximately 500,000 Germans, this being 
the number of inhabitants who declared German to be their mother 

“ “VofoolerU," World Swoop of Bdueatian: Handbook of Bdueational Organization am* 
StatUtic* (UNESCO) (Parle, ISM), p. 878. 

u I/imatruetiom Putlique dan* la XepubUque Papula iro federative do Tugoilavie 11(1)1 
e tftd-tt (Sdocatlos In tbo SMeral People’* BopnbUe of Yugoslavia 1MB-48 to 1SS0-51), 
Connell for Science tad Culture of the n«**mant of the FPBY (Beograd, 1988), p. 81. 
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tongue. In the March 1948 census their number was reduced to 
55,000“ 

Preschool Institutions— The wide participation of women in industry 
was the primary cause for the growth of new institutions for preschool 
education. Children from 3 to 7 years of age were admitted to kinder- 
gartens and divided into three age groups : 8 to 5, 5 to 6, and 6 to 7 
years. 18 

The network of these institutions was poorly developed before the 
war, and even in the postwar period. In 1955, there were 1,004 pre- 
school institutions with 57,921 pupils, which included only 5.6 percent 
of all pre-school-age children in the country. 18 

Preschool institutions included kindergartens, homes for orphans 
and neglected children, sanatoria, recreational schools, and play- 
grounds. The development of these establishments required an in- 
creasing number of trained teachers. In 1948, special schools for 
teacher preparation were opened, offering a 4-year course. Previously, 
teachers had been trained at 1-year schools. 11 


Attendance.— In the 1952-53 school year, 71.1 percent of the children 
of compulsory age, 7-14, were attending school. The percentage of 
attendance in the various republics is shown in table 15. 

'Hie table gives only an approximate picture since a number 
of children over 11 years of age were included with the students 
attending the first four grades. This is shown in the figure for 
Slovenia, for example* where the number of students in the first four 
grades exceeds the population figure for students between the ages 
of 7 and 10. ^ 

The percentage of students in the fifth and sixth grades (and the 
first and secohd grades of the gymnasium) was 61.7 and 47.6 percent, 
respectively. In the last two grades of the 8-year school (and in the 
third and fourth grades of the gymnasium) attendance was extremely 
low. This indicated that the upper grades of the 8-year school were 
underdeveloped. The table cited also demonstrates the dispropor- 
tionate realization of 8-year schooling in the different republics. In 
Slovenia, for example, 77.9 percent completed compulsory education, 
white in Bosnia-Hercegovina, the figure was only 41.4 percent. 18 

“Labia* tojkoric and MUoa Martlc, National Mtnoritieo to Yugotlavia (Beograd : Ju*o- 
•larlja, 1#52), pp. 21-22. 

* World Handbook of Educational Organisation .... op. c it., p. 448. 

» Oonovnt Btatioticki Podaei . . ., op. eit., p. 17 . 

1T “TufoaUrla,” World Survey . . loo. oit. 

»Ibid. 
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Tabl* 15. — Percent off school-age population attending compulsory 
school, by grade lovel and republic: 1952-53 1 


„ Republics 

7-10 yrs. in 
grades 1-4 

11—14 yre. in 
grades 5-8 

7-14 yre. in 
grades 1-8 

Serbia 

92.9 
96.4 

103.4 

77.9 
94. 6 

91.9 

67.7 
58. 3 

77.8 

41.4 
49.6 

46.4 

74.1 

75.6 

89.6 

56.9 

71.9 

66.2 

Croatia 

Slovenia. -Jfehr 

Bosnia-Hercegovi JSM _ 

Macedonia * * 

Montenegro. 

Yugoslavia: 

Population x 

1, 019, 300 
92.3 

703,000 

53.3 

1, 722, 300 
71. 1 

Percentage 



> 0*u*a amUMeki P9M . . op.dt.,p.t f. 


JQ 

Organixatlonal Forms. — With the extension of compulsory education 
from 4 to 7 and 8 years, a series of junior and secondary vocational 
schools, higher schools, and universities were opened. 

Compulsory education was carried out in the 8-year school and the 
lower grades of the gymnasium. The following organizational forms 
existed in the elementary school: (1) The full 8-year school as one 
organizational unit, or (2) the 4-year and 6-year elementary school 
tied to the one central 8-year school. The lower four grades of the 
gymnasium included children between 11 and 15 years of age. The 
lower gy mn as i u m existed as an independent organizational unit, but 
in some republics, was tied to the higher gymnasium under the name 
‘‘full gymnasium.” 1 * 4 

Upon the completion of compulsory education, a student could 
enroll in one of the junior or secondary vocational schools or in the 
upper gymnasium. Graduates of the full gymnasium were permitted 
to enroll, without restriction, in any school of higher education. 

Compulsory education varied in its organization throughout the 
country. In all the republics, education in the first four grades was 
provided in 4-year elementary schools or through the lower grades 
of the 8-year school. In some republics, the first four grades in the 
6- and 8-year schools were considered the first phase of compulsory 
education. The second phase was carried out in the developed 8-year 
school, in which the higher grades were identical with the lower 
grades of the gymnasium, and in the lower grades of the full gymna- 
sium.* 0 

* O**ovui BtotUUeU Podooi . . op. ett., p. IS. 
m I/Uutroetion PnkUquo .... op. oit., p. Bl. 
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The following chart shows the organization of the postwar school 
system in Y ugoslavia . 

Chart II. — ORGANIZATION OF POSTWAR EDUCATION 1 



Higher 

i 

Schools i 


19 
18 - 

17 - 
16 - 
15 - 
14 - 
13 - 
12 - 
11 


10 - 
9 - 
8 - 
7 


Gymnasium 


Teacher 

Training 

School 


+ 




Universities 

and 

Faculties 


r 


Secondary 

Vocational 

School 


t 


Jr. Vocational 
School 


t i 


Compulsory 
8 -year Education 


Preschool Institutions 



1 OMomi BtatUticki Poiaoi . ... op. o it., p. IS. 
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Types of Postwar Schools 

The following table shows the elementary and secondary schools 
of the postwar period, their entrance requirements, duration of studies, 
and schools for^ continued education. Those marked with asterisk 
date from the prewar period : 

Table 1 6. — Characteristics of elementary and secondary schools: pre- 
war and postwar status 1 


Types of schools 

Entrance requirements 

Dur- 

ation: 

years 

Continued study 
after graduation 

Age 

1 

Preparation 

Elementary: 

- 




4-grade* 

6-8 


4 

Higher elementary, 









8-year, lower 





gymnasium. 

6-grade*.. 

6-8 


6 

jLvPAF anH lnwpr 





v j voi nuu iuttci 

gymnasium. 

6-grade* 

6-8 


g 

Do 

Sryear for adults. 



' 2 

Do 

For handicapped 

! 7 


4-6 

Do. 

children.* 




K 

Eight-year school 

10-12 

4 years of elemen- 

4 

Higher gymnasium, 



tary. 


junior and sec- 





ondary voca- 



* * 


tional schools. 

Lower gymnasium*. . 

10-12 


4 

Do. 

Apprenticeship 

14-18 

4 to 6 grades elemen- 

2-3 

Corresponding sec- 

schools.* 


tary, 8-year, or 


ondary vocation- 



lower gymnasium. 


al school. 

Lower industrial 

14-18 

4 grades elementary, 

2-3 

Do. 



or 8-year school. 



Crafts and trades*... 

14-18 

4-year elementary; 

2-3 

Corresponding 



8-year; or lower 


secondary voca- 



gymnasium. 


tional schools. 

Lower building 

17-25 

6 grades elementary 

3 

Do. 

schools.* 


or 2 lower gym- , 





nasium. 



tower agricultural 





schools: 





Agriculture* 

14-18 

4-year elementary ; 

3 

. Do. 



8-year school; or 





lower gymnasium. 



Forestry ^.. 

14-22 

4-year elementary. . . 

2 

Do. 


1 Onctmi StttUtieki Pttati . . . , op. clt., pp. 17-30. 
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l« 16 . — Characteristics of •lamantoiy and secondary schools: pre- 
w «f and postwar status — Continuod > 


Types of schools 


Lower schools of 
transport.* 

Lower economic 
schools: 
Commercial.. 

Catering 

Administrative. 
Lower medical 
schools: 

Nursing 

Disinfection. >. 

Governess 

Midwifery* 

Lower schools of 
.arts: 

Applied art* 
(lace-making 
in Slovenia). 

Music* 

Ballet* 

Higher gymnasium, 
classical and 
regular. 

Teacher-training 

schools.* 


Entr&noe requirements 


Age 


16-22 


16-18 

14-18 

14-18 


16-26 

15- 25 

16- 20 
18-26 


(*) 


8-12 

10-14 

15-17 


Schools for domestic 
science teachers.* 
Schools for voca- 
tional teachers.* 
Schools for educa- 
tors. 

^Schools for physical 
^ education teachers. 
Secondary technical 
schools: 

Technical 
schools (with 
more than 1 
department). 

Textile ... 

Machinery 

‘ Not (UtarmtaMd. 


16-17 

16-17 

15 - 17 

16- 17 
16-18 

14-18 


14-18 

14-18 


Preparation 


8-year or lower 
gymnasium. 


.do. 

-do. 

.do. 


.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 


(*)- 


1-year elementary. . 
4-year elementary. . 
8-year and lower 
gymnasium. 

..do. 


-do. 


,do. 


.do. 


.do. 


8-year, lower gym- 
nasium, or corre- 
sponding lower 
vocational school. 
..do... 


-do. 


Dur- 
ation: Continued study 

years after graduation 


3 

3 

2 


2 

2 

2 

2 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


. 6 I Secondary music. 
4 Secondary ballet. 
4 I All higher 
schools. 


5 | Corresponding 
higher school or 
pedagogical 
school. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


4 | Corresponding 
higher school. 


Do. 

Do. 
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Tobl# 6. — Characteristics of tltmtntaiy and secondary schools: pro- 
war and postwar status — Continued 


Types of schools 

Entrance requirements 

Dur- 

ation 

Continued study 
i after graduation 

* 

Age 

Preparation 

yean 

Secondary technical 





schools: — Con. 
Wood manu- 

14-18 

8-year, lower gym- 

4 

Corresponding 

factors 

Leather 

14-18 

nasium, or corre- 
sponding lower 
vocational school. 

do rt 

4 

higher school. 

Do. 

Do. 

Shipbuilding 

14-18 

do 

4 

Electrotechnical . 

14-18 


4 

Do. 

Secondary mining 





schools: 





Mining 

14-18 

do 

4 

Do. J 

Do. - # r 

Geology 

14-18 

8-year or lower gym- 

4 

Secondary agri- 
cultural Bchools: 
Agriculture 

14-18 

nasium. 

* 

8-year, lower gym- 

4 

- t 

; - • .-f 

Corresponding 

Forestry 

14-18 

nasium or cor- 
responding lower 
vocational school. 
8-year, lower gym- 

4 

higher school. 
Do. 

Veterinary. 

14-17 

nasium. 

do 

4 

Do. 

Do. 

Agricultural 

14-18 

8-year, lower gym- 

4 

machinery. 

Hydrometeor- 

16-18 

nasium or cor- 
responding lower < 
vocational school. 
8-year, or lower 

4 

. Do. 

ology 

Secondary schools 
of transport: 
Road transpor- 

14-18 

gynasium. 

* i 

f 

4 

Do. 

tation. 

Shipping* 

14-18 

do 

4 

Do. 

Do. 

Naval college*... 

14-18 


. 4 

Secondary economic 
schools: | 





Economic* 

14-18 

8-year, lower gym- 

4 

Do. 

Tourist-catering 

schools. 

Library training. 

14-18 

nasium or junior 
vocational school. 
do 

1 

4 

Do. 

14-18 

1 ' 

§-year, lower gym- 
1 nasium. 

4 

Do. 



- 
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Tobl» 1 6.-— Characteristics of olomontary and secondary schools: pre- 
war and postwar stohis- Contlnuod • I 


Types of schools 

Entrance requirements 

Dur 




ation 

Continued study 
i after graduation 


Age 

Preparation 

yean 

Secondary medical 




1 

schools: 





Schools with 
more than one 
department. 

17-24 

6 grades of gymna- 
sium. 

3 

Corresponding 
higher school. 

. Medical assist-. 

14-24 

4 or 6 years of gym- 

3-4 

Do. 

ants schools. 


. nasium. 


Schools for med- 
ical techni- 
cians. 

14-18 

8-year-or lower 
gymnasium 

4 

Corresponding 
higher school. 

8anltary tech- 

14-20 

4 or 6 years of gym- 

3-4 

Do. 

v nieians. 


nasium: 


Pharmaceutical 

14-18 

8-year or lower gym- 

4 

Do. 

assistants. 


nasium. 


Dental techni- 

14-18 

4 or 6 grades of 

3-4 

Do. 

cians and den- 


gymnasium. 

tal schools. 


. 



Midwifery* 

18-25 

6 grades of gymnv 

3 

Do. 

Secondary schools of 


slum or corres- 
ponding lower 
vocational school. 




- 

' | 


art: 

V 



1 

Applied art 

14-18 

8-year or lower 

5 

Do. 

Schools of 


gymnasium. 



16-18 


4 

Do. 

theatrical arts. 
Schools of 

14-18 

8-year or lower 

4 

Do. 

music.* 


gymnasium or 
lower school of 
. music. 


f \ 


Schools of 

10-18 

Elementary or 8- 

8 

Do. 

ballet.* 


year, lower gym- 
nasium, or lower 



r 

.r . 

1 ' ( 


school of ballet. 




O 
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In those areas where no 8-year schools existed, higher primary 
schools with at least two grades, the fifth and sixth, were opened. 
These schools were of a provisional type in which the curricula varied 
from school to school and differed also from that of the lower second- 
ary schools. Pupils from these schools who wjshed to continue in the 
lower grades of the secondary school or in the upper grades of an 
8-year school had to pass a special entrance examination.* 1 
The following table gives the enrollment figures for the first four 
grades in elementary schools : 


Tobls 17.-— Student* aged 7-10 year* in grades ‘1-4 of compulsory 
schools, by type of school: 1955-56 1 


Types 

8chools 

Students 

Elementary: , 

4-year . 

8,966 

2,079 

1,234 

1,875 

763, 030 
148, 457 
104,107 
427,633 

6-year 

j 8-year 

Developed 8-year school 

Total. 

14, 154 

1, 443, 227 



• OtMnl SktUticki Pod ad . . . , op. dl., p. 2* 

Enrollment in grades 5 through 8 is shown in the following data; 


Table 18.*— Students aged 11—14 years In grades 5-8 of compulsory 
schools, by type of school: 1955-56 1 


Types 

8choola 

8tudents 

6-year elementary 

2,079 

52, 374 

8-year elementary . "... 

1,234 

52, 697 

Developed 8-year school 

1,887 

370, 685 

Independent lower gymnasium 

203 

54,136 

Lewer grades of full gymnasium 

169 

63, 247 

Total.. 1 

5, 572 

593, 139 


> On onl SUdttkki Poiod .... op. dt., p. 21. 


* “YufoaUTU,” World Burvoy . . ., loo. eft. 
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A great number of dropouts occurred in the upper grades of com- 
pulsory education. In the 1951-52 school year 148,786 students en- 
rolled in the fifth grade, or the first year of the gymnasium; in the jl 
1954-55 acjiool year, 74,044, or 51.5 percent, graduated. In 1952-53 H 
CKe enrollment in the fifth grade was 153,426; in 1955-56 there were ’ I 
79,354 graduates, or 51.7 percent of the first year enrollment** j ' 

The following table gives the number and types of compulsory edu- v 
cation schools in the different republics : 


Tal>le 19. — Number of compulsory schools, by type of school and , 

republic: 1955-56* 


Republics 

Elementary 

Devel- 

oped 

Lower 

gymna- 

4-year 

6-year 

8-year 

8-year 

sium 

Serbia 

3, 335 
1, 144 

335 


1, 191 
315 

45 

Croatia 

1,571 

530 

42 

Slovenia 

483 

704 

7 

202 

Boenia-Hercegovina 

2,070 
1,360 
| 574 

166 

123 

59 

Macedonia 


171 

19 

Montenegro 1 

7 


80 

5 






■ p 

* Otnmnti Sk tktkH P od wd . . op. dt. # p. M. 


Of the 14,538 schools in which compulsory education was realized, 
61.7 percent were 4-year elementary; 14.3 percent 6-year ; and 24 
cent provided 8-year schooling (including the 8-year schools, lower 1 
gymnasium, and lower grades of the full gymnasium). 

In Serbia, Boenia-Hercegovina, Macedonia, and Montenegro, the 
only type of 8-year schools were those in which the upper grades were 
identical in program withth lower gymnasium. Only 7 such schools 
existed in Slovenia, whiletlifcre were 202 lower gymnasium schools. 1 
The greatest number of 6-year schools were in Croatia, where they 
served as transition between the 4- and 9-year elementary schools.” 


* Btanfa 4 Rasvof Obavernoff Bkolovmfa (Status and Development of Compulsory Edu- 
cation). Savesnl Zavod sa Proncavanje Skolskth I Prosvetnlh Pltanja (Federal institute for 
Edncsttonsl Research) (Beograd, 1907), p. 10. 

* Otnovni SfsNsNoM Podool .... op. old. p. 34. 
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The following data.shows the development of compulsory education 
from 1951-52 to 1955-56 in number of schools, classes, students, and 
teachers: 


Table 20. — Numbers of schools, classes, students, and teachers, by 
typo of school: 1951-52 and 1955-56 1 


Type of 8chool 

1961-52 

1955-56 

Elementary and higher elementary : 

Schools 

12,581 

36,491 

1,427,267 

29,892 

12,279 
47,660 
1, 583, 302 
41, 174 

Classes 

Students _ 

Teachers ' 

Eight-year school: 

Schools 

1, 187 
5,563 
205,775 
7,248 

1,887 

11,876 

370,685 

17,967 

'Classes 

Students _ 

Teachers 

Lower gymnasium: 

Schools : 

466 
2, 642 
91, 807 
2,902 

203 

Classes 

Students . v _ . 

54,136 

Teachers .. ... 

Lower grades of full gymnasium: 

Schools 


181 

169 

Classes 

Students 

94, 744 

63, 247 

Teachers 





i Omomi 8Uti$tkki Podwei op. cU, t p. 38. 


The above statistics show a constant increase in. the number of 
classes, students, and teachers in the 'elementary schools. The num- 
ber of students per class decreased in the elementary school from 
39.7 to 33. 

At the same time, the ratio in the 8-year school dropped from 37.2 
to 31.7 per class, as a result of the opening of additional classrooms 
and the hiring of more teachers. In small schools two or more grades 
were combined into one class. In the 1952-53 school year, 45 percent 
of all classes were of the combination type and included 46 percent 
of all students. 


988-688 0—98 ft 
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According to 1953-54 data, 90 percent of the students who com- 
pleted the 8-year school or lower gymnasium continued their educa- * 
tion. . The percentage of enrollment in '•vocational schools or the 
gymnasium varied with each republic. Slovenia had the largest, 

63.4 percent of the graduates entering vocational schools, and Croatia, 

52.6 percent. Enrollments in the gymnasium were larger in Serbia 
and Macedonia than in other republics. However, even in these two 
areas the number enrolling in vocational schools in 1956-57 had * 
increased.* 4 j 

Because of inadequate facilities, vocational schools turned away 
many students. In 1956 only 45.3 perpent of applicants were accepted ; 
in the industrial school ; 55.4 percent in the technical ; 28.5 percent in 
the medical; and 49.5 percent in the teacher-training school.* 8 ( 

In the 1957-58 school year 2,315,909 students were enrolled in 14,257 
schools of compulsory education. In Slovenia, 98.5 percent of the | 
compulsory school-age children attended these schools; in Croatia, 

97.4 percent. The average rate of attendance for Yugoslavia as a I 
whole was 82 percent as compared with 69.5 percent in 1953.* 8 

In summary, there was a general trend in compulsory education 
toward making the 8-year school the single type of compulsory \ 
school.* 1 Of the students who graduated from the 8-year school, a * 
greater number enrolled each year in the vocational schools, but be- 1 
cause of inadequate facilities, many were turned away. A large 
number of older students remained in the lower grades (1-4) of the 
elementary school and did not finish full compulsory education, while 
dropouts were high in the upper grades of the 8-year school. In the 
development of further compulsory education, towns and larger 
centers were faced with the problem of providing adequate school 
space and other needed facilities.** 

Curricula. — The following two tables contain the curricula for the 
4-year elementary school and the upper grades of the 8-year school 
(or lower gymnasium) which were established August 5, 1952, in . 
the Republic of Serbia : * 


“ Ibid., p. 28. 

* LOC. ©ft ., D. 28. 

* Chongee in the Programme of Education During the 19$$-$$ Academic Year, ‘Secre- 
tariat for Education and Culture of the Federal Executive Council of FPRY (Beograd: 
Jugoslavia, 1909), pp. 18-14. 

w “Yugoslavia,” World 8urveg . . ., loc. ©if. 
m Oonovni Statiotiehi Podaci ... 9 op. off., p. 20. 
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Table 21. — Curriculum hours in 4-yeor olomontary schools by subject 

and grado: Sorbia, 1952 1 

[Hours per week] 


Subjects 

Grades 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Ser bo- Croatian 

0 

10 

7 

6 

History 

2 

2 

Geography 



2 

3 

Biology - 



2 

3 

Mathematics * 

6 

6 

6 

5 

Handwork 


1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

Writing * 


1 

1 

1 

Vocal music 

1 

1 

9 

1 

1 

Phv if»j education . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 






'Total he un , _ 


18 

20 

24 

24 




i Material obtained in the ofiott o! the Secretariat lor Education and Cnltme of the Federal SaecotlTe 
Council, Belgrade, Yugoslavia, In Jane I960. 


In grades 3 and 4 of the minority schools, the mother tongue of 
the minority was studied 6 hours, and Serbo-Croatian 3 hours per 
week. 


Table 22. — Curriculum hours in grades 5-8 (lower gymnasium), by 
subject and grade: Serbia, 1952 (see also table 28 below) 1 

[Hours per week) 


Subjects 

Grades 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Serbo-Croatian 

5 

4 

4 

4 

Foreign language 

3 

3 

1 3 

3 

History 

3 

3 

3 

Geography : 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Biology ! 

3 

3 

2 


Hygiene __ _ _ 

2 

Physical 



3 

3 

Chemistry tJ . 




3 

Mathematics 

5 

4 

4 

4 

Economics and domestic sciehoe 



2 

2 

Handwork 

2 

2 



Writing. 

1 

1 



Art 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Vocal music 

1 

2 



Physical education 

2 

2 

2 

2 






Total hours. 

27 

28 

27 

80 








l,tal>le si. 
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Secondary Schools. — In the decade following World War II, second- 
ary education was obtained in the gymnasium, junior and secondary * - 
vocational schools, teacher-training institutions, and schools of art. j 
Special schools, not discussed in this study, included those for re- 
ligious and adult education, and institutions for the physically and 
mentally handicapped children. The table below shows the develop- 
ment of various secondary schools from 1947-48 to 1955-56: 



Table 23.— Population aged 15-18 years and enrollment In secondary 
schools, by type of school: 1947-48 to 1955-56 

. v 


Year 

Popu- 

lation 

15-18 

yre. 

Total 

en- 

roll- 

ment 

Per- 

cent 

Higher 

gym- 

na- 

sium 

Junior 

voca- 

tional 

Sec- 

ondary 

voca- 

tional 

Teacher 

train- 

ing 

Arts 

schools 

1947-48 

1,374 

. 187 

13.6 

48 

90 

32 

14 

3 

1950-51 

1,406 

296 

21. 1 

76 

121 

66 

28 

5 

1951-52.. ... 

1,427 

' 244 

18. 2 

60 

111 

45 

25 

3 

1952-53..... 

1,391 

242 

18. 2 

71 

102 

43 

23 

3 

1953-54 

1,361 

241 

18. 4 

77 

104 

36 

21 

3 

1954-55 

1,347 

257 

19.6 

87 

111 

35 

21 

3 

1955-56 

1,342 

273 

20.3 

88 

120 

42 

20 

3 

A 


Approximately 20 percent of the youth between the ages of 15 and 
18 attended schools of secondary education in the 1955-56 school year. 
The following table gives a comparison of the enrollment in schools 
of vocational and general education: V 


Table 24.— Percentage of students enrolled In vocational and general 

education: 1938-56 1 


Year 

Total in 
vocational 
and gen- 
eral edu- 
cation 

Percent 

Percent in 
upper 
gymna- 
sium 

In junior 
vocational 
schools 

In second- 
ary voca- 
tional 
schools 

1938-39 

100 

60.2 

9.2 

30.6 

1950-51 

100 

53.0 

29.0 

1&0 

1955-56 

100 

47. 9 

14. 7 

37.2 


jaianX i Rat*>) atntcnih 8koia (Status sad Development of Vocational Schools). Suni Zn od u 
iToiuawit/# SkoUkih i Pronttnih Pitanja (Federal Institute for Educational Research) (Beograd, 1967), 
P* !*• ^ 


) 
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Gymnasium. — The gymnasium, or secondary school of general edu- 
cation, had several organizational forms— the lower, full, higher, and 
a few classical gymnasia.® In 1946, the prewar civic schools were in- 
corporated into tiie lower gymnasium and into the upper grades of 
the 8-year school.* * 0 

The gymnasium of the postwar period remained essentially the 
same as it had been earlier, with a few minor changes. It continued 
as the most popular school and steadily grew both in number and 
in students. The total enrollment, however, was small as compared 
with the vocational schools. The gymnasium accounted for only 6.6 
percent of the children between the ages of 16 and 18 while the voca- 
tional school enrolled 13 percent of the total youth of the age.® 

In considering the development of the gymnasium, difficulties arise 
from the nomenclature by which statistical facts have accumulated, 
and from the organizational form to which they apply. For exam ple, 
the lower gymnasium, which in statistical data is included with other 
gymnasia, is reported in some republics as an independent organiza- 
tional unit. Since the lower gymnasium, for children aged 11-14, was 
described along with the schools of compulsory education, it will not 
be included in the following data. 

The “full gymnasium” includes grades 1-8 (or 6-12) and based on 
4 years of elementary schooling for pupils from 11 to 18 years of age. 
In recent years a trend, has developed whereby the upper gymnasium 
has split away from the lower grades, and often two or three higher 
gymnasia have merged into one organizational unit.® 

The growth and development of the higher gymnasium is given in 
the data Mow: . 


Toble 25w— Enrollment in 

Year 


1945- 46 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 

1948- 49 

1949- 50 

1950- 5* 

1954- 65 

1955- 56..... 


higher gymnasium: 1945-46 1 


Schools 

8tudento 

193 

25. 859* 

193 

30,754 

194 

29,149 

201 

35,703 

207 

37,204 

232 

44,267 

278 

86,818 

271 

88,311 


■ Otnevi aMt tjdtjFodacl^ . op. dt. p. «. 

•ProMeni Oiomotijm » Biotemu BrtBmfiH Bio la < Problem* of the Gymnarium In the 
Secondary School System), SaTetnl Zaved a* Proncavmnje 8kolaklb 1 Prosvetnlh Pltanja 
(Federal Institute for Educational Research) (Beocrad, L9SS), p. 1. 

" Stan jo l RaMvoj Obmveon op BJtolooomjo, op. oit., p. 8. 

* Otnotmi Btotiottoki Po4oet .... op. oit., p. SO 
"im. 
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There was a steady growth in the number of schools, while the 
number of students increased 241.5 percent from 1945-46 to 1955-56. 1 
The development of the gymnasium in the various republics during the 
same 10-year period is shown in the following table : 


Table 26. — Gymnasium enrollment, by republic: 1945-46 ancll 955-56 1 


Republic 

1945-46 

* H 

1955-56 f 

Full gym- 
nasium 

Total 

Higher 

'Full gym- 
nasium 

Serbia: 




1 

Schools 

87 

102 

63 

30 1 

Students.... 

1 11,806 

44,731 

32,420 

12,311 

Croatia: 


* 



Schools ' 

51 

63 

21 

42 i 

Students 

6, 492 

’ 18,579 

6,777 

11, 802 i 

Slovenia: 





Schools 

24 

37 


' Q7 

Students 

2,032 

6,153 


0/ 
6, 153 

Boenia-Hercegovina : 


Schools 

9 

40 

6 

34 

Students 

1,380 

7,886 

1,687 

6, 109 

Macedonia: 





Schools 

10 

18 

6 

12 

Students... 

2,290 

6,249 

3,206 

3, 043 

Montenegro: 





Schools 

6 

11 

6 

15 

Students . 

1,859 

4 713 

3,913 

800 f 

Yugoslavia: 


! 



Schools 

193 

271 

102 

160 

Students 

25,859 

88 , 311 

48,003 

40, 308 


' Ornorwi 9UHt0tki Poiaci . . ., op dt., p. M. 


Dropout rates were high in the upper grades of the gymnasium. 
Figures given for one republic show that out of 4,115 students who 
enrolled in the fifth grade during the 1951-52 school year, only 2,112 
or 51.5 percent graduated in 1954-55, a dropout of 48.5 percent. This 
was higher than the rate reported for compulsory schools in the 
republic, where 40 percent dropped out before graduation.** How- 


"ntd., p. 82 . 
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ever, almost all those who graduated from the gymnasium continued 
in schools of higher learning. In the 1953-64 school year, 92 percent 

of the students continued their education, 86 percent enrolling in the 
university.* 4 

Curricula In the Gymnasium.— Subjects remained much the same in 
the republics, but were offered in different grades and often modified in 
content. Religion,, a required subject in the prewar period, was no 
longer taught. The following table contains the curriculum and hours 
for the upper gymnasium in Bosnia-Hercegovina for 1954 : 


Table 27.- r Cuirlculum hours In the gymnasium, by subject and grade: 

Bosnia-Hercegovina, 1954 1 

[Hours per week] 


Subjects 

Grades 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Serbo-Croatian 

4 

4 

4 

A 

First foreign language... 

3 

3 

2 

** 

3 

Second foreign language. 

3 

2 

* 2 

2 

Latin 

2 

,2 

2 

2 

History 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Geography 

3 

2 

2 

2 

Biology.. 

2 

- 2 

2 


Mathematics. .... 

4 

3 

3 

A 

Physics 


o 

M 

A 

nt 

o 

Chemistry 


A 

3 

A 

O 

3 

Philosophy 


o 

A 

O 

A 

Art. 

2 


A 

A 

Physical education 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Military training 


2 

o 

a 

A 

Seminar ' 


m 

A 

A 

1 

Total hours per week 

28 

30 

30 

1 

30 


1 i tomi OhMMiS*. *f>. <*., p. a 


The .following table gives the curriculum for 1955 in the republic 
of Serbia: 


“/W4. 
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Tobl. 2«— Curriculum hour, hi Ih. gymno.lum, by i.b|«l cod grad.. 

Serbia, 1955 1 

[Hours per week] 


Subjects 


Serbo-Croatian language and literature. . 

First foreign language 

Second foreign language. _* 

Latin 

History, fundamentals of political, social, 
eeonomios, and governmental adminis- 
tration 

Geography 

Biology with hygiene... 

Hygiene 

Mathematics.. 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Philosophy 

Fundamentals of art and drawing 

Physical education 

Military training 


Total hours. 


Grades 


38 


VI 


39 


VII 


30 


VIII 


i' 


30 


• ateai* J *p. d».. p. aa. 


Junior Vocational Sch»l,.-The large* number ot secondary school 
««dents attended junior vocational schools," in which practical- 
theoretical training and general education were provided. These 
Mhools prepared skilled workers for industry and trade offered courses 
n industrial arts, crafts and trades, building, agriculture, transporta- 
tion, economic^ and medicine.” Students who reached the age of 
14, and who had completed at least 4 years of elementary school train- 
ing, were admitted to the junior vocational schools. Some vocations 
required more preparatory training. The duration of studies 
generally lasted, from 2 to 3 years, and, for certain trades, 4 years. 

,ttoched to I,rge — 

* See table 24 of thle chapter. 
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The development of the junior vocational schools is shown in the 
table below: 

Toble 29.— Students and teachers In junior vocational schools: 
1938-39 and 1950-47 1 


Year 

Schools 

Students 

Teachers 

1938-39 

770 
1, 120 
926 
871 
892 
892 
031 
892 

69, 872 
ion Aid 

6,197 

12,235 

0,420 

7,933 

8,352 

0,387 

14 101 

14 185 

1960-61 

1951-52 

a eW| OlO 

111,318 

tm A9Q 

1952-53 

1953-54. 

1U1» Ood 

1AQ AAA 

1954-55 

4W| Wl 
111 AKA 

1955-56 

1 1 If DM 

ion MR 

1956-57 

nm >\ 0 ID 
lOl AAA 


AAA f DW 


'»**•** a***. . .. *. c«.,p. so. 

Junior vocational schools were divided into apprenticeship and 
practical training schools. In the former, pupils acquired practical 
knowledge while working in industrial concerns or enterpr ises, and 
theoretical instruction in school ; in the latter group, practical knowl- 
edge was gained in school workshops especially organized for thia 
purpose.** Apprenticeship schools continually have enrolled the 
largest number of students. 

A comparative development of the two types of junior vocational 
schools is presented in the following table : 

Table 30.— Total students and men students In apprenticeship and 


Year 

Apprenticeship 


Schools 

Students 

Men 

1938-39 

410 

48,658 

43, .414 

1950-51.. 

867 

87,785 

72, 586 

1951-52. . 

678 

70,358 

67,241 

1952-53.. 

627 

70, 317 

59,841 

1953-64 

620 

72,200 

62,062 

1954-56.. . 

614 

70,362 

67,644 

1955-56.. 

640 

83,328 

75,258 

1956-57... . 

597 

87, 100 

73,686 


Practical training 


Schools 


360 

362 

248 

244 

272 

278 

201 

205 


8 .ud> 


21, 214 
32,863 
31,060 
31, 315 
31,704 
32, 201 
32,207 
34,500 


Men 


27,855 
27, 874 
24,382 
21,532 
20,386 
20,423 
24,785 


■awtefcUtMbiUtft. . loe.cS. 
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With the development of 6- and 8-year schools in the postwar period, 
an increasing number of students with more than a 4-year elementary ] 
education entered the apprenticeship schools. In the 1956-66 school 
year, 58 percent had 4 or more years of compulsory education. In I 
Slovenia, the figure reached 82.2 percent, while in Bosnia-Hercegovina, 
it was only 37 percent.** Continued progress has been made in con- 
tent material and improvement of working conditions in the ap- , 
prenticeship schools. 40 

In general, the junior vocational practical training schools admitted 
students who had completed the 8-year compulsory school. In 1945- 
55, 74.2 percent of the students in the practical training schools had i 
completed the 8-year school. In the various republics the percentages [ 
were as follows: Serbia, 72.2; Croatia, 80; Slovenia, 69; Bosnia- 
Hercegovina, 79.9; Macedonia, 71.7; and Montenegro, 100 percent. 41 

The following table shows the types of practical training schools 
and their enrollments for the 1956-57 school year: 


- Table 31. — Total student* and men students In practical and training 
schools, by type of school: 1956-57 1 


Schools 

t 

Number 

Students 

Men 

Industrial • . 

120 

22,024 

20, 889 

Crafts and trades __ _ 

85 

5,711 

340 

Building . 

4 

1 410 

410 

Transport 

2 

152 

152 

Economic 

26 

3,001 

1,700 

Medical.. _« 

32 

1,839 

71 

Agriculture j 

26 

1,363 

1, 223 

Total 

294 

34,500 

24,785 


■ atatittieU CMinJok . . ..loe.ctt. 



I he industrial schools, which had not existed in the prewar period, 
enrolled the greatest number of students. More than 90 percent of 
the enrollment in the crafts and trade schools and in the medical 
schools were women. The former schools offered general and practi- 
cal training, while the latter trained students as midwives, nurses, and 
governesses. 4 * Agricultural schools decreased following the 1950-51 


% 

9 


• Otnovni BtatUUcki Podaci . . op. e it., pp. 34^35." 

40 “Vu*osl*Tla,” World Survey . . .. op. cit, p. 87#. 

*» Otnovni BtatUUcki Podaci . , op. c it., p. 88. 
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school year, while enrollment in the economic schools grew steadily. 
These schools offered commercial studies, administrative, and caterinir 
training. 4 * 

Secondary Vocational School..— The major task of these schools was 
to train technical personnel for the nation's economy. Along with 
general education, they provided theoretical instruction, and practi- 
cal training in special workshops or laboratories. 

The secondary vocational schools were divided into (1) regular 
vocational schools; and (2) schools for highly skilled workers (some- 
times referred to as “technikums”). The regular schools admitted 
students who had completed compulsory 8-year education, and for 
some fields of study, higher school qualifications were required. 
Courses generally lasted 4 years. 44 

The development of secondary vocational schools from 1938-39 to 
1957-68 is shown in the following table: 


Total student., men students, and teachers in secondary 
vocational schools: 1938-39 and 1946-58 1 


Year 

¥ 

1938-39 

1946 - 47 

1947 - 48 

1948 - 49 

1949 - 50 

1950 - 51 ..... 

1951 - 59 

1952 - 53 

1953 - 54 .. 

1954 - 55 

1955 - 56 . .i_. 

1956 - 57 . i. 

1957 - 58 


Xknm* SMUfcM Podmd .... op. 
ud to tk* Pntrmmm of JBtmo 


Schools 

Students 

Men 

Teachers 

53 

10,689 

6,499 

879 

119 

19, 734 



188 

32,231 



230 

55,003 



241 

63, 100 



246 

66,067 

40,977 

5,361 

217 

44,982 

27,807 

4,403 

201 

43,046 

27,282 

/ 4,285 

182 

35,831 

22,437 

2,650 

170 

34,743 

21, 194 

3,489 

190 

41,942 

25,108 

4,014 

211 

52,806 

31,008 

4,661 

228 

64,887 

38, 106 

5,440 


*• 0»Stoato*...,#p. e*.,pp. m-M, 

totoa .... IH 8 -I 9 , #jl. cjt., p. is. 


The greatest relative increase in the number of secondary voca- 
tional schools was in Bosnia-Heroegovina. In 1939, there were four 
such schools in the republic with 916 students; in 1955-66, 24 schools 
enrolled 5,837 students. 4 * 


"Btmje < Rotvo) Btneknt* State, op p. Id! 

stop “TuiotUTta," World BomMook .... tec. at. 
Oaooml StatUtickl Podul ^ too. olt. 
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Enrollment figures for the major types of secondary vocational 
schools in 1956-57 were as follows: 


Table 33.— Total students, men students, and teachers In secondary 
vocational schools, by type of school: 1956-57 1 



Schools 

8tudents 

Men 

Teachers j 

Technical ^ 

36 

14,500 

12,494 

{ 

U 

1,396 

Building 

10 

3,309 

2,672 

311 ; 

Economic _ 

83 

22,448 

7,746 

1, 430 

Agricultural 

35 

6,854 

4,948 

447 

Medical.. , 

37 

4 780 

1 11U 

fiAO 

Transport 

7 

# Ov 

1,456 

ii ovw 

1,430 

C 

159 

Mining 

3 

450 

415 

49 

Total 

211 

52,806 

31,008 

4, 661 


> MhtteM Of). dt.,pp. U0-K1 


Apart from the types listed above, special vocational schools were: 
electrotechnical, geodetic, textiles, industrial, chemistry, machine, 
wood manufacture, leather, shipbuilding, livestock, dental, and 
others. 4 * * 

A new type of vocational school for highly skilled workers was 
founded in the 1947-48 school year, to enable skilled workers to, acquire 
higher training and general education. Instruction was primarily 
theoretical and lasted 4 years. Workers attending these schools 
kept their regular jobs, but had shorter working hours. Upon com- 
pletion of the regular vocational school or the school for highly 
skilled workers, students were given the right to continue their studies 
at corresponding schools of higher learning. 47 
Teacher-Training Schools. — Graduates of the teacher-training schools 
were qualified to teach the first four grades of compulsory school. 
A significant number taught in the upper grades of the 8-year school 
where there was a lack of trained personnel. 

In general, there has been a greater increase in the number of stu- 
dents than in the number of teacher-training schools. The table fol- 
lowing shows the development of the schools, 1938-39 and 1949-56: 

■ ■ m 

* Klcofic, too. oil. 
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Tabl* 34* ShwUnt* and Itoditrt in tea char- training schools: 
1938-39 and 1949-56 1 


Year 

8chools 

Students 

Teachers 

1938-39 

34 

3,898 

503 

1949-50 

62 

20,944 

-833 

1950-51 

63 

26,088 

: 1, Ort 

1951-52 

65 

23,269 

1, 1912 

1952-53 

63 

21, 162 

1, 371 

1954-55 

60 

18,604 

1,221 

] 1955-56 

1 

62 

18, 870 

1,241 


- — ' — — — — ■ # j owsuuo i asm qq oirf m jC-etoci la iiAimirn 

^Frief»l fiUUftlc*) Office, No. 118) (Boofrod, IMS), p. 8. Bw obo Omen! Pedaci .... op. <*.. 

The number of students who attended teacher-training schools in 
the various republics for the 1954-55 school year is shown by the 
following data: ■ 


Table 35. — Enrollment In teacheMralnlng schools, by republic: 

1954-55 1 


Republic 

Students 

Serbia 

8,079 
4,923 
1, 401 
3,629 
1,245 
327 

Croatia 

Slovenia 

Bosnia-Heroegovina. 

Macedonia 

Montenegro 

* 

Total...., 

18,604 

9 


'OmmUattUtkUPtiMi. . . , ep. c*., p. 41. 


The duration of studies in the teacher- training schools' h*s chang ed 
several times since the end of World War JI. In the 1944-45 school 
year, 5 years of training were required for graduation, later reduced 
to 4 years. Preparatory requirements for entrance to the teacher- * 
training schools also underwent a series of changes. Until the passage 
of the 8-year compulsory school law, only 3 years of the gymnasium 
i bt Bn required. To accelerate teacher preparation and reduce the 
«! ; r shortage in Bosnia-Hercegovina, the teacher-training course 
was reduced to 8 years from 1947-48 to 1950-51, and preparatory 
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requirements varied from 7 to 8 years. In 1950-51, the studies were 
extended to 5 years in a majority of the republics, and by f 958-69, all 
republics maintained a 6-year teacher-training program. 48 
Schools of the Arts. — Arts schools were a special type of vocatio nal 
school which existed on both the elementary and the second ar y level. 
The elementary group included schools of music and ballet. To enter 
the music school, students were required to complete 1. year of ele- 
mentary school and to pass an entrance examination. The ballet 
schools admitted students 11 years of age. The lower music schools 
offered 6-year and the ballet schools, 3-year courses. 48 

The secondary arts schools offered studies in music, ballet, applied 
arts, and theater arts. The' aim of the secondary music school was 
to train musicians for orchestras, teachers of music, organizers for 
musical work in large organizations, and to prepare students for 
music academies. For admission to the secondary music schools, stu- 
dents were required to complete the lower music school, or to ta ke a 
2-year preparatory course in the secondary school after passing an 
entrance examination. Courses lasted 4 years and included theory of 
music, teacher training, solo singing, piano, violin, wind instruments, 
violincello, contrabass, and harp. 80 

t 1 the secondary ballet schools, as in the lower, pupils were admitted 
at the age of 11. . Courses lasted 6 years and in some schools, 8 and 9 
years. In addition, all pupils were required to attend secondary 
schools of general education. 81 j 

Schools of theater arts admitted pupils who were 17, had graduated 
from die secondary school, and had passed the entrance examination. 
These schools trained talented pupils who did not have sufficient 
qualifications for admission to the academies, and offered a 4-year j 
course in acting and a 2-year course training theater technicians. 81 i 

The secondary school of applied arts was open to graduates of the ; 
8-year primary school, lower gymnasium, and lower vocational school. 
This school offered training in handicrafts, painting and sculpture, 
and to prepare art teachers. Studies lasted 5 years, the first year ; 
consisting of a general course followed by 4 years’ study in specific 
branches of ait. 


< Btanfe Bkolo ta Obrogovanfe Naotavnop Kadrtt (Development end States i 

8 ?° 0 ™]’ * 8 ^ Te * nl ZaTod 88 Proncavanje Skolskth 1 Progretnlh PltanJ 
(Federal Institute for Educational Research) (Beograd* 1057) no 20^-21 


"I/inttruction PuiUpue . . op. e ft., p. 115. 
® Ibid. 
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The following table shows the development of schools of the arts 
from 1938-39 to 1956-57: 


Table 36.— Total students, men students, and teachers in schools of 
the arts, 1938-39 and 1950-57 1 


Year 

Schools 

Students 

Men 

Teachers 

1938-39 

21 

3, 173 

1, 333 

277 

1950-51 

142 

18,506 

7,936 

1,789 

1951-52 

150 

* 15,414 

6,173 

1,789 

1952-53 _ 

151 

16, 249 

6,686 

1,848 

1953-54 

159 

17,007 

7, 237 

1,954 

[I 1954-55. 

172 

18,888 

8,194 

2, 147 

f 1955-56 

179 

20,693 

9,002 

2,219 

| 1956-57 

173 

20,456 

8,560 

2,168 


I atatittiM Ooiitnfak, . ,,op.dt.,p.xa. 


Of the 173 arts schools which existed in the 1956-57 school year, 
138 were elementary, with an enrollment of 16,732 students; while 
35 secondary schools had an enrollment of 3,754 students. 


The foregoing data on secondary schools in the postwar period 
indicate a number of significant developments: An increase in the 
number of vocational schools and students and many new types of 
schools; a gradual separation between the lower and higher grades 
of the gymnasium ; the right to enroll in schools of higher learning 
granted to students of secondary vocational schools; the need recog- 
nized for more facilities to accommodate all children; a desire for 
all students to complete compulsory education; and greater concern 
reflected for improving teacher education. 




Chapter IV 


SCHOOL REFORM MOVEMENT 

D espite the developments and improvements in education during 
the first postwar decade, Yugoslav educators believed that a re- 
form of the entire school system would be necessary to keep pace with 
the rapid changes in the structure of the economy and the sociopoliti- 
cal life. 

Limitations of Pre-Reform Measures 

The improvements introduced had not eliminated the basic weak- 
nesses of the old school system. The 8-year school remained an in- 
organic link between the old 4-year elementary school and the first 
four grades of the 8-year secondary school (gymnasium) . The latter, 
as part of the secondary school system, prepared students for further 
education at universities and other institutions of higher learning. 
This feature of the system had been retained when it passed into 
the framework of the uniform compulsory 8-year school of general 
education. 1 

This shortcoming was felt particularly among students who went 
on to vocational-professional training. They were not helped by 
the 8-year school to acquire adequate preparation, notwithstanding 
all the changes, since it offered almost exclusive verbal knowledge. 

Although the need for vocational training steadily increased, it 
remained at the periphery of interest of educational authorities. The 
new economy, on a higher technical level than before the war, re- 
quired skilled manpower with broad technical and cultural back- 
grounds. The vocational schools, steeped in the traditions of the 
prewar “school for apprentices” which was based upon 4 years of 
elementary schooling, failed to provide such training for their pupils. 
Thus, many students with ability in the vocational field chose, instead, 
a secondary school path, even though the needs of the community for 
skilled workers increased tenfold. 2 


1 0. ErnJakoTlc and Lj. Krneta, The Yugoslav Bdmoational Bgttcm (Beograd : jTagoalavlJa, 
1959). p. 12. •••' 

»/Wd., pp. 12-18. 
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For tftis reason, the vocational schools did not become a source of 
supply for the highly skilled, the new “technical intelligentsia” 
which continued to be recruited from the secondary schools of general 
education. A deep gap therefore remained between physical and 
intellectual work. Demands were made for the organization of the 
school system in such a way that it would offer further advancement 
to aH students, with skilled and highly skilled training available to 

Ul6IQ« , 

A he secondary schools, also, had not been adapted to contemporary 
: lo Pments in society and science. Despite the changes in curricu- 

u 5 ■ 6 knowledge acquired in the secondary schools retained an 
encyclopedic character and strengthened the tendency toward a pri- 
marily intellectualized education. When innovations had been intro- 
duced m the program, the uniformity of curriculums had been left 
unchanged. Insufficient attention had also been paid to the varying 
interests and capabilities of the students. 4 

The method of educating teachers also suffered from weakness. 
I raining was primarily theoretical in nature, with little practical and 
technical knowledge imparted. j 

Although considerable investments had been made in the construc- 
tion of school buildings, there was need to open additional schools and 

utilize more fully the existing school space. In some areas of the 
country, students attended school in two, three, and even four sessions 
which minimized the time available to them in school, and affected 

' 1 nic conditions and the development of various forms of school 
work. 5 All these factors indicated the need for comprehensive reform 
in the system of education. 


School Reform Commission 

The School Reform Commission was established by the Third 
People’s Assembly on December 16, 1954, and functioned as the Com- 
mission of the Committee for Education of the Federal Executive 
Council.* The commission was composed of 18 members who included 
promm nt persons in the field of education and in other professions, 
as well as members of parliament. 7 Its work was conducted under the 


•Loe. e 4t.; p. IS. 

pp. 18-14. 

l»5»7. h 2. B ** B ° M * Dd Tr * n ?‘ of Sch001 Refor “'” Prett-BervUn (Belgrade) 8 (Jan. 11, 


.r*l < l!!^«I , ^.? Od . 0 V ab k “ D * v# J* n I* °P»tl Zakon o Skolatvu" (The Adoption of the Gen 
er *!_ L * w ® n Schools). Prosvetni Prepled (Educational Review) jnn. 27 lfiftfL ■> t 

PP IpTST*’ tHtenuUonal Yearbook of Bdueatkm (UNESCO), XIX (Part.!' 1W7) 
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I chairmanship of Dr. Milos Zanko. 8 The task of the commission was 
to study the school system in relation to the social, material, technical, 
I and cultural changes which had taken place in Yugoslavia in the post- 
I war period, and to propose to the Assembly a new system of education. 8 
In the first phase of its work, the commission, aided by the newly 
formed Federal Institute of Educational Research, held a series of 
consultations with educational and economic experts and with certain 
vocational associations. On the basis of these discussions and the data 
obtained, the commission sought to establish the basic lines of reform 
! f° r a new educational system and the fundamental questions for fur- 
ther discussion and planning. 10 

The work of the commission was next directed toward the deter- 
mination of principles for particular types of schools. Seven sub- 
committees were formed : compulsory education, vocational schools, 
secondary schools, adult education, teacher-training institutions, pre- 
school education, and finance. Numerous debates and discussions were 
conducted among educators, public and cultural leaders, educational 
organizations, and societies. 11 

UNESCO Technical Assistance 

Under the UNESCO technical assistance program of 1955 and 1956, 
the commission sent 85 educational experts to foreign countries to 
study various problems pertaining to education. Those chosen for 
the UNESCO fellowships included teachers and administrators 
from each of the six Yugoslav republics and from each branch of 
education in which reform was to be undertaken. Study was under- 
taken in the United States and in 11 countries of Western Europe — - 
France, the United Kingdom, the Federal German Republic, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, Austria, Italy, and 
Switzerland. 12 

Experts were also brought to Yugoslavia from other countries to 
exchange views on current educational problems. Study groups and 
meetings were organized in the main centers of the countiy and were 

• Organisation of the School System and Adult Education In Yugoslavia : Survey and 
Argumentation Federal Institute for Educational Research (Belgrade, 1956), p. 1. 

• “Yugoslavia,” International Yearbook . . . 195 7, op. clt., p. 453. 

“"Yugoslavia,” International Yearbook of Education (UNESCO), XVIII (Paris, 1956), 
p. 429. 8ee also Alan J. A. Elliott, “School Reform In Yugoslavia,” Imtitute of Inter- 
national Education Newt Bulletin (December 1958), p. 19. 

11 Yugoslavia,” International Yearbook . . . 1959, op. cit., p. 429. See also “General 
Law on Schools — The Foundation of the New 8ystem of Education,” Information Bulletin 
About Yugotlavia, III (June 1958)', 1. 

u Alan J. A. Elliott, “School Reform In Yugoslavia,” Inetitute of International Educa- 
tion If ewe Bulletin, December 1858, pp. 19-20. * * 
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attended by teachers and administrators from all parts of the various 
republics. 1 * 

Five of the 10 foreign experts were specialists in vocational educa- 
tion, four in general education, and one in school architecture. Two 
were sent from France, two from ^he United Kingdom, and one each 

from Germany, Denmark, Belgium, Switzerland, the Netherlands, and 
Sweden. 14 

The technical assistance program for 1957 represented a continua- 
tion of the programs for the preceding 2 years. Most efforts were 
directed toward the technical schools, both with respect to fellowships 
and procurement of equipment. Twelve Yugoslav educators con- 
tinued studying and visiting schools iff France, England, Belgium, 
Switzerland, West Germany, Sweden and Austria. 1 * * 

Proposal for School Reform 

After broad consideration of matters Concerning the education of 
young people and adults, the school reform commission drafted a 
“Proposal for the Educational System in the Federal People’s Repub- 
lic of Yugoslavia”. 1 * 

This work was completed in April 1957 along with extensive docu- 
mentation on the development in the past of all types of schools in 
Yugoslavia. The Federal Executive Council submitted the report to 
public discussion, which continued until the end of 1957. 1T 

The proposal embodied fundamental aims for the development of 
education. The first section described the planned new school system, 
which included adult education; the second explained fundamental 
principles of work and life in Schools, guidance services and the health 
' lopment of school children; the final section covered principles 
of social management of schools; coordination between school and com- 
munity, school and family, youth and social organizations; the role 
of inspection; and institutions for th^ study and improvement of 
education. 1 * 

The basic aims of education, as set forth in the proposal, were as 
follows: *• 

rhi£~ et ?l Education during the Year Itlt-lttl, Secretariat for Edncatlon and 
Culture of the Federal Executive Council (Geneva, 1908), p. 4 
“Elliott, op. cit., p. 21. P 

“ Development* in Education during . , . itstsi. op. cit., pp. 5-6. 

“ . 8i * tem a Obrmsovanfa i Odgoja u Federatitmo) KepuUici Jugoslavia (Pro- 

M ° f /5 4nC * tl0 " |B federal People's Repobllcof Yugoslavia), Komiidja 

«a Reforma 8kolstva (Commission for School Reform) (Beocrad, 1957). ■ 

duri "9 the Year mist. Secretariat for Edocmtlon and 
Cnltnre of the Federal Executive Connell, Geneva, 1968, d. 1. 

“ Prljedlog , loo. cit. 
pp. 20-22. 
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1. To edncate and train young people to contribute by their work, based on 
the contemporary achievements of science and technology, to the development 
of the social productive forces, to the Increase of the material and cultural pros- 
perity of the community as a whole, and to the personal happiness and well-being 
of the individual ; to train the young citizen as a producer in the economy, or. 
worker in other fields of social endeavour so as to enable him to cope with the 
problems in his profession, to advance his abilities and keep step with progress. 

2. To train and prepare young generations for duties in social self-government 
so that as citizens with a sense of responsibility towards the community, they 
can take an active part in the further development of socialist democracy. 

3. To form independent, critical and inquisitive attitudes, and to develop 
talents In the individual’s own interest and that of the community ; to develop 
men and women with high moral qualities who will be able to harmonize their 
relations with society. 

4. To teach youth the history and achievements of their own people and of 
the entire world in various spheres of material, technological, scientific, cultural, 
and artistic life and creation, and to enable them to create wealth, culture, and 
civilization and form social relations worthy of men. 

5. To educate young generations in the spirit of brotherhood, unity and 
equality of the peoples of Yugoslavia, in the spirit of loyalty to their socialist 
homeland, and of mutual assistance among nations in the interest of peace 
nnd prosperity in the world, and to make them advocates of human rights and 
liberties, irreconcilable with any exploitation, discrimination and suppression 
among men and nations. 

6. To raise physically fit and healthy men with deeply rooted customs and 
needs for good health in the interest of a happier life, greater working ability, 
and vitality of the community as a whole. 

Draft of the General Law on Education 

In January and February of 1958, a special commission of the 
Federal Executive Council Committee for Education prepared a Draft 
General Law on Education, based upon the aforementioned Proposal. 
In March, the draft law was published in Yugoslav newspapers and 
submitted to public discussion. 20 Suggestions and recommendations 
made were taken into account in drawing up the final text. 21 The 
Draft General Law on Education was submitted to the Second Regu- 
lar Session of the Fourth Federal People’s Assembly and was passed 
on June 25, 1958. 22 (A full translated text of this law is included in 
the Appendix to this study.) 28 


* Developments in Education during the gear 1951-58, Joe. oit. 

** "Oenwal Law on Schools — The Foundation of the Now System of Education.” In- 
formation Bulletin About Yugoslavia, III (June 1968), I. 

" “The Jnne Session of the Federal People’s Assembly.” Information Bulletin Aboiit 
Yugoslavia, III (June 1988), 1. 

“This law has been translated Into English both as the "General low on Schools" and 
as the "Geneva! Law on Education.” 
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EDUCATION UNDER THE NEW 
GENERAL LAW 

T he 1958 general law on Education forms the legal basis for the 
new school system in the Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia. 
In 183 articles, the law establishes a uniform system of education and 
regulates the organization and work of various institutions for pre- 
school education, elementary schools, secondary general education and 
technical schools, higher education, and institutions for adult educa- 
tion. 1 It also embodies the reforms which, for 3 years, were studied 
by numerous groups of specialists and social and economic organiza- 
tions. 2 The text of the General Law is preceded by a separate 
Introductory Law which provides that the former be brought into 
force gradually. 

In an address before the Federal People’s Assembly, at the time of 
the passage of the General Law, the vice-president of the Federal 
Executive Council and president of the Federal Council of Education, 
Rodoljub Colakovic, stated the purpose of the new system of 
education: 

The concern of our community for education has not been limitin g 
iteelf daring the past period to only ensuring material . . . conditions for 
the education of our citizens ... but ... has been directed toward 
changing the spirit of our school, of Its place and role in the building 
of our country upon new, socialist foundations. The school . . . must edu- 
cate the young ... to understand that work is the basic condition of existence 
and progress of every Individual and of society as a whole. 

Education is an integral part in the building of socialism, in developing 
our productive forces, an indispensable condition for raising our country 
out of economic and cultural backwardness, In creating as favorable as 
possible a structure for our active population to acquire greater vocational 
training for the maximum possible contribution by every individual in bis 


1 “General Uv on Schools — The Foundation of the Now System of Education,” Infor- 
mation Bulletin About Yugoslavia, III (June 1958), 1. 

’ “The Educational World : Yugoslavia." International Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
128 (3d quarter 1958), 182. 

i 
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work, for his higher living standard, for his personal affirmation in • 
society . . . for a better* finer and more cultured life.® j 

The preamble of the General Law states that “the social community, \ 
through state organs, economic and social organizations, shall found 
and develop schools ... for the purpose^ promoting education, in 
the interest of an all-around development of the socialist society and 
the personality of the individual”.'/ The aims of education, as pro- 
vided m Article 3, are essentially the same as those set forth in the 

Proposal for School reform which was discussed in the previous 
chapter. 4 

The new law is based .upon the principle that the school is not 
an institution separate from life with the sole purpose of transmitting , 
knowledge, but is the concern of society and the entire community. ! 
I nder the law, the school works in cooperation with the family, with i 
economic, labor, youth, and other social organizations, and with pro- 
fessional associations and corresponding health and social institu- 1 
tions. 0 

right of every citizen to a free education is guaranteed by the 
General Law which provides that “all citizens, regardless of nation- 
ality, sex, social origin or religion, shall enjoy equal rights to educa- 
tion under the same conditions”.' Compulsory 8-year education in a 
* school is required of all children between the ages of 

7 and 15.* 


The new educational system abolishes the dualism which had 
previously existed in school organization and eliminates the privileged 
position of any one type of school. 4 In contrast to the former school 
organization, which separated children preparing for the so-called 
higher callings” and those training for vocations, the new system 
enables all citizens, on the basis of successful school records and ability 
to enroll in all schools.' 0 The General Law further provides that not 
on|y citizens who have completed the regular school, but also those 
^ho lack such qualifications, may enroll in universities and schools 
of higher learning, providing they pass an entrance examination 


RodoUnb Colakovic. Drrojen J« Opatt Zakon o Skolatm" (Puiw 0 f the General 
Lawon 8choola), Proievtni Pregled (Educational Rertew), 28 (iul?27 1958) m {J 
article 1 of the General Law in the appendix. * 1W8)> PP ‘ 

•rtksle 3 of the General Law In the appendix. 

the itp^ndlx UW °" SClK>018 ' ' - •*' P 2 ** a,8 ° Arttclt 4 ot ««• General Law In 

T See article# 7 and 10 of the General Ur in the appendix. 

* article 8 of the General Law In the appendix. 

#5 M80CU1 ImW f ° f 8011001 Morm '” 0f MematUnM Afair,, 

“O. Emjakorlc and 14. Krneta. "The Yogoalav EdacaUonal Sratem." tBeoma 

W»>. * See alao article. 8 and 9 of General Uw in ^ 
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which shows that they can successfully follow instruction in the 
chosen school. 11 

Under the new law, industrial and vocational schools require the 
same basic 8-year preparation as the gymnasium and, as a result, are 
no longer considered a$ “lower schools”. The privileged position 
formerly occupied by the gymnasium is replaced by an equal rank- 
ing of all schools on the secondary level. 11 The organization of the 
new school system in Yugoslavia is shown by the chart on page 62. 
i In addition to the regular schools, the educational system of Yugo- 
slavia is supplemented by various preschool institutions and an or- 
ganized system of adult education. The latter, however, is not in- 
cluded in the scope of this study. 

a 

Institutions for Preschool Education 

Education designed for children of preschool age includes nurs- 
eries, day schools, kindergartens, playgrounds, etc, 18 The purpose of 
he§e institutions, as proposed by the Reform Commission and later 
incorporated into Article 26 of the General Law, are : 

To satisfy children’s needs for recreation and play and to give them a 
happy childhood ; 

To contribute to the . . . later education of the young generation . . . 

To cooperate with, and assist parents in the application of modern principles 
and methods in the upbringing and health care of children of pre-school 
age; 

To assist parents — especially employed ones — by assuming the care and 
education of children of preschool age . . * ** 

The preschool institutions include the following : Creches, for ages 
under 3, care for children of working parents ; day nurseries, for ages 
3 to 7, offer meals and health care; kindergartens, also for children 
between 3 and 7 years of age, are similar to the day nurseries but offer 
half-dav accommodation and one meal. In addition to these insti- 
tutions, there are homes for orphans and children whose parents are 
unable to care for them. 18 ? 


11 8k article 9 of the General Law In the appendix. 8ee also : “New Regulations for En- 
rollment in Universities, Information Bulletin About Yugoslavia, IV .(May 1959), 7. 

u Organisation of the 8chool System and Adult Qducatlon in Yugoslavia: Survey and 
Argumentation, Yugoslav Institute for Educational Research (Beograd, 1956), pp. 23-4. 
8ee«lso articles 8 and 9 of General Law In the appendix. 

“ Ernjakovic, op. Cit., p. 22. ¥ 

** Organisation of the School System and Adolt Education In Yugoslavia . . ., bp. elt., 
pp. 3—4. See also article 26 of the General Law In the appendix. 

"Ernjakovic, op. «tt., pp. 22-28. 
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Elementary Schools 

The foundation of the new educational system is the elementary 
8-year school of general education which is compulsory for all children 
between the ages of 7 and 15. 18 Upon completion of this school, all 
students enjoy the same rights to further education.” 

The social role and educational tasks of the elementary schools are: 

To afford to the whole young generation ... a solid, common, starting 
basis of general education as demanded ... by the Interests of a full 
socialist-democratic, economic and cultural development of the social com- 
munity, and alstf by the interests of a full flourishing and all-around devel- 
opment of the human Individual . . . and technical education to contribute 
to all-around and cultured . . . personalities . . . with due regard for the 
natural divergence of special interests, abilities ... in boys and girls of 
this age . . to enable them to orient themselves toward those social voca- 

tions that are best suited to them, those wherein they would And the great- 
est working satisfaction and therein their personal initiative and 
creativeness would find the outlet— to the greatest benefit of the social 
community as well . 11 


* 8m articles 6 and 10 of the General Law In the appendix. 

” See arUcle 11 of the General Law In the appendix. 

u Basic Principles of the Organisation of Compulsory Education, Yugoslav Institute for 
Educational Research (Belgrade, 1056), p. .5. See also Organisation of the School Sys- 
tem and Adult Education . . ., op. off., pp. 8-10. 



"Filip Filipovlc" elementary school in Belgrade. 
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In pursuance oi their social function, the 8-year schools seek to fulfill 
the followingthsks : 

... to contribute to an . . . intellectual, physical, moral, aesthetic, general- 
technical and working education ... of pupils . . . imbued with the spirit » 
of bi herhpod and unity of the peoples of Yugoslavia, with loyalty to their ij 
socialist homeland,, with respect for other peoples and cooperation among J 
nations, with love for work and respect for human rights and freedoms, * * 
so that as future citizens . . . they may make successful use of their per- 
sonal and social rights and fulfill their obligations; and the schools should 
also work on training young persons for their gradual Inclusion In the 
system of social government ... 

Acting ... to the capacity of the pupils of that age, the schools should 
familiarize the young generation with the achievements of mankind In 
different domains of scientific, cultural and material-technical develop- 
ment . . while at the same time developing the consciousness of the young 

generation regarding the creative power of the human Intellect and activity 
in perceiving, harnessing and altering nature, in creating material prosperity 

culture and civilization of mankind and fashioning social relationship 
worthy of man. 

- . . closely linked with the extra-school activity ... and the diversified 
life of the social community, the school's task Is to commit all . 
forces . . toward fashioning the young personality and enabling . . . 

one . . . to discover and test his special Interests, propensities, abilities 
making It easier for him to select ... his life's work anil the calling that 
will beet fit bis . . . interests and abilities and in which he may most 
contribute to the social community. 1 * 

Realization of Compulsory Education.— Some areas of Yugoslavia 
( Slovenia, Croatia and Vojvodina) have already achieved significant 
results in the development of compulsory education. Both Slovenia 
ana Vojvodina maintain a fully developed network of 8-year elemen- 
*?i 7 schools.* However, in those parte of the country where few 
elementary schools had previously existed, the realization of com- 
pulsory education is expected to progress gradually and in proportion 
. . material development of the community. 21 Schools of a tran- 
sitional type have been suggested as an intermediate step in the gradual 


. -*J orts 8hoald be made to make-hse of all transitory forms— opening 
%0f !!2r aDd 81x111 ® r ’ de8 of riem e“tary schools— and where this Is not 
. possible, at least hy bolding systematic winter courses during the entire 
period of compulsory education . . “ . ’ ' 

In addition to the opening of new schools in the underdeveloped areas, 
further expansion is expected through the reorganization and merg- 
mg of smal ler schools into larger organizational units.* ■ 


•TWA, pp. 6-8 
“Brnjakorlc, op. eft., p. 2i. 

*nu. 


■CoUkovte, op. Cit., p. 8. 

• BrnjakoTic, loo. e It. 
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Elementary school in town of Borci-Pancevacki Rit, Belgrade* 

<r 

♦ 

Uniformity of the 8-Year School.— Under the new General Law, the 
8-year elementary schools kre uniform in their, general educational 
purpose, in the bases of their curricula, and in the organization of their 
internal functionings.* * 4 The law also provides for differentiation t>f 
teaching activities in schools of various regions where geographical 
and economic factors necessitate a harmonization of school work with 
life and work in the area in which the school is located : 

The council for education of the Peopled Committee of a municipality 
may supplement the curriculum in accordance with the requirements of the 
respective locality and school conditions, and in conformity with the pre- 
scribed curriculum. This council shall be obligated to obtain in advance 
the opinion and proposals of individual schools as well as of the economic 
and social organisations concerned.* 

Curricula. — On February 27, 1959, in accordance with Articles 30 and 
170 of the General Law, 26 the Federal Council for Education 27 estab- 

14 8ee article 11 of the General Law in the appendix. 

* See article 30 of the GeneraWLaw in the appendix. See also Ernjakovic, op. cit., 
p. 25. Organisation of the 8chool System ... in Yugoslavia* op. cit., pp. 13-14. 

* For context, age articles 30 and 170 of the General Law In the appendix. * 

r This council Is a newly formed body consisting of members elected by the Federal 
Executive Connell and members elected by the Connells of Education of each republic. 

Sourcb : See article 170 of the General Law In the appendix. See also “Realisation of 
School Reform : 'New Teaching Programme for Primary Schools," Information Bulletin 
About Yugoslavia , IY (January 1930), 8. 
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lished the ‘ Bases of the Curricula for Element&iy Schools”. This 
document contains the compulsory and minimum requirements for all 
elementary schools throughout Yugoslavia. Its basic provisions were 
founded upon data supplied by the Federal Institute for Educational 
Research.” The following is the curriculum for the elementaiy 
schools, published in the Official Gazette on April 1 , 1959 : * 


Table 37. — Basic subjects in the curriculum for elementary schools: 

1959 1 


Subject 

Grade 

1 

2 

3 

: 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. Mother tongue 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

x 

2. Knowledge of nature and 









society 

X 

X 

X 






3. Science __ 




x 

x 

X 



(o) physics 





1 ! xv 

XV 

x 

Y 

> ( b ) chemistry 







■/V. 

x 

A 

x 

(c) biology 







•A 

x 

A 

Y 

4. Mathematics.. 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

A 

X 

A 

X 

5. Elements of general-tech - 4 









nical education 




X 

X 

X 

Y 

Y 

6. Introduction to social sci- 





XV 

a. 

A 

A 

ence 




X 

x 




( 0 ) geography 






x 

x 

x 

(6) history 






XV 

x 

x* 

A 

x 

(c) principle® of social 









and moral edu- 

• 








• cation..,. 







x 

x 

7. Foreign language 





x 

x 

x 

XV 

x 

8. Physical and health edu-' 







XV 

A 

cation... 

X 

X 

,x 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0. Art education 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

0. Music education 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

1. Domestic science 






x 

x 

x 

> 







XV 


Total number of hours per 









week per grade 

21 

21 

22 

25 

25 

27 

27 

28 


'“Oanori NmUtooc Plus I Programs Osnovne Skole,” (Bases of the Curricula of the Elemen tary 
School), Suzbeni Utt FNRJ (Official Qeiette of FPRY) (Beograd, Apr. 1, 1*8#), p. 8. 


* {H Programme of SUucalion During the tUt-St Academic Yemr, Seer e- 

torUt for Education and Culture of the FPRY (Beograd: JugosUvlja. 195&), p. 21. 
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The number of hours given above is for orientation purposes only. 
The actual number of working hours is to depend upon the circum- 
stances and facilities prevailing in a particular school.* * 9 
The curricula of elementary schools within a republic are prescribed 
by the Council of Education, of the Republic in accordance with the 
basic curriculum established by the Federal Council of Education. 80 
The Council of Education of the People’s Republic of Serbia estab- 
lished the following curriculum on July 8, 1959 : 


Table 38.— -Curriculum hours In elementary schools, by grade and sub- 
ject: Serbia, 1959 1 


Subject 

Grade 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 . Mother tongue 

6 

0 

6 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

2 . Knowledge of nature and 









society 

2 

2 

4 






3. Science. 




3 

3 

3 



(a) physics 







3 

3 

(b) chemistry 







2 

2 

(c) biology 







2 

2 

4. Mathematics 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

5. Elements of general-tech- 









nical education 




2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6 . Introduction to social 









science . 




3 

3 




(a) geography 






2 

2 

2 

(b) history 

' 





2 

2 

2 

(c) principles of so- 







cial and moral 








* 

education 







1 

1 

7. Foreign language 





i 3 

3 

3 

3 

8 . Physical and health 









education 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

9. Art education. J 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

10 . Music education. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

11 . Domestic science 






1 

i 

1 










Total number of hours 









per grade per week... 

19 

19 

22 

25 

27 

28 

30 

30 


1 Naitani Plan < Program ra Otnoenu Skolu u Narodno) Btpubliti Serbiji (Curriculum for tbe Elementary 
8cbool in tbe People’s Republic of Serbia), Zavod sa Isdavanje Udjbenika (Institute for tbe Issuance of 
Textbooks) (Beograd, IMS), pp. S, 7. 


* J 

" Change* In the Programme of XducatUfn .... op. cit., p. 23. 

* See paragraph 2 of article 80 In tho appendix. 






Biology class in 81 
elementary school ii 
villas* of Podinskoi 
Selo in Belgrade. 


Outdoor zoological class 
in the Mosa Pijade 8-year 
elementary school in 
the village of Mladenovo. 


Chemistry laboratory in 
the George Notosevick 
?-ywr elementary school 
•tt Novi Sad, Republic V 
of Serbia. 


Students at work inch 
la atory in the G< 
Notosevick 8-yeoreli 
tary school in Novi ! 
Republic of Serbia. 





Goct Dclcev elementary school in Skoplsc (People’s Republic of Macedonia). 


Curricula in the elementary schools are identical for boys and girls 
and are based upon the principle of coeducation.® 1 Under the newly 
organized program, the time spent by students in. school has been 
increasing. Where conditions permit, the trend is for children to re- 
main at school at least 6 hours per day. It is believed that a longer 
school day will enable students to complete a greater part of their 
homework at school and to meet other school obligations.® 2 
General Education. — A significant feature of the new plan and pro- 
gram of the elementary school is the interpretation given to general 
education. Along with physical and artistic education, technical 
training has become a component part of general education.®* * The 
president of the Federal Council of Education, Rodoljub Colakovic, 
in his speech to the Assembly, pointed out that : 

The eight-year school . . . ought to Extend to the young generations the 
foundation of a modern general education, which also includes elements of 
technical training, (o provide students with the foundations of a so cialis t 

* Brnjakorlc, op. e p. 28. 

*0*novi Xattevnog Piano I Programs Otnovne Skole, loc. clt. See also Change* in 
the Program of Education . . . 1918-59, lot. cit. v 

** "Realisation of School Reform: New Teaching Programme for Primary Schools,” ln~ 
formation Bulletin About Yugotlevia, IV (January 1009), 8. 
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education and to help them to properly make the choice of their profession 
by themselves.** 

Technical training is given in school workshops, laboratories, and 
through visits to industrial enterprises, scientific institutions, etc. 
Manual training is also a significant part of the teaching program i*n 
the elementary schools. 35 ' • 

The new 8-yea'r school seeks to provide training which will enable 
students to enter any field : 

... a modern general education has a deeply vocational significance, in 
the broadest sense of the word, as ... a form of broad preparation for 
the successful embra cement of any specialized occupation. The more 
successfully the school discharges its general-education function '(to include 
^ a close association between the acquisition of knowledge and . . with 

practical application, activity, working habits and general technical educa- 
tion), the less will it be shutting itself off into the narrow framework of 
c-yx direct preparation for "Shine narrower occupation , . .** 


Olga Petrov 8-year elementary school in village of Podinskos Seto in Belgrade. 

/ 

Guidance.^— The new General Law provides that schools shall offer- 
guidance services to pupils: ^ 

In cooi>erntion with the institutions for votatipnal guidance* the school 
>rtioll help parents and pupils with the choice of school and vocation ac- 
cording to the aptitudes and abilities of pupils . . ” 

u Speech made to Assembly at time the General Law on Schools was passed. Bee 
tolakovic, Joe. cit. 

m m r 

98 Organization of the 8chool Bystem and Adult Education in Yugoslavia . . op. cit., 
pp. 18-19. 

^Sce articles 94 and 29 of the General LaW In the appendix. 
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Secondary Schools 

Students who graduate from the 8-year elementary school may 
continue their education in the gymnasium (secondary school of gen- 
eral education) or in one of the vocational schools* *. The law provides 
that all secondary schools are on an j equal level and that students 
may transfer from one type to another for purposes of continuing their 
education. Upon graduation frqm a secondary school, student^ may 
continue in a corresponding school of higher learning. 88 

The reasons for requiring 8-year elementary education as a prerequi- 
site fop all schools on the secondary level were given as follows: __ 

1. Both for social . . . and professional considerations, it is necessary 
that every occupation, even the "most ordinary”, and not polely an academic 
one. Pest on ... a solid . . . general education. 

2. The ever growing complexity of -technological processes and the ad- 
vance in all branches of industry and agriculture demands of the worker . . . 
an increasing knowledge of the scientific principles upon which are based the 

. operations in which he is participating ... 

3. Where general education is absent as a valuable and solid base, vo- 
cational {raining cannot progress beyond a certain level -and the possi- 
bilities of adaption to changes, possibilities of advancement apd' perfection 
in one’s profession assume quite narrow, limits. This is obvious from the 
different results <fttained in the .industrial school on the one hand and ap- 
prenticeship schools on the other. 

4. General and vocational education must not be regarded as contrast- 
ing and excluding each other, but as' complementing one another. To 
regard them as contrasts means to persist in the' outdated and harmful 
outlook that a lesser general-educational preparation, a lower level of edu- 
cation, suffices far a specialized calling and that, as (^result, those . . . youth 
who orientate themselves toward vocations in industry or agriculture . . . 
may and should have a'lower level. preparatory education and culture than 

* the -gymnasium pupils, or else that they should acquire it by way of such 
r “substitutes” as the general-education courses.* 

Gymnasium. — The gymnasium is a 4-year secondary school of gen- 
eral education which admits students who have completed the 8-year 
• elementary school. With the passage of the new General Law, the . 
_ fpur lower grades of the former 8-year gymnasium were incorporated 
into the upper grades of tlie^compulsory 8-year elementary school. 48 

The organization of educatiWin-the new gymnasium differs essen- 
tially from the previous one in the ibUpwing respects: First, the 
gymnasium is regarded as a type of finishing school for those* pupils 
who do not go on to* the university, but enter the employment field. 

^ See article 6 of the General Law In the appendix. 

* Organisation of the School System and Adult Bducatlon In Tugotlarla . . op. cit., 
pp. 17-18* / 

9 ‘‘Gymnasium In the New Sehool System/* Information Pallet in About YugooUvin, iy 
(March 1908), 8. See also ErnJakorfe op. off., p. 28. 
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For these students, special courses are introduced, such as mechanical 
drafting, shorthand, typing, etc . 41 Second, general education has been 
expanded to include technicareducation as well. A frequent criticism 
of the old system was its emphasis on abstract knowledge n with little 
attention to practical training. Third, the General Law provides that 
a part of the curriculum will common to all, pupils and an optional t 
section which will enable pupils to concentrate more -effectively on \ 
specific areas in the educational program. Every pupil is required 
.to choose one of the elective fields . 43 

The following is the curriculum for the social science-linguistic 
course of study: 


Table 39.— Curriculum hours for the social-science linguistic program 
in the gymnasium, by subject and grade: 1959 1 . 



Subjects * 

Grades 

« 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Mother tongue and literature 

4 

4 


4 


History ._ 

3 

3 


* 3 

^ I 

Sociology* I-.. 




u 

2 

3 i 

Social and political organization in^Yugoslavia. 

2 

2 

a 


1 

Logic and psychology ... 




2 


Philosophy _ _ . 





3 y 

Art. ; 

2 

1 


i 

4 

2 y 

Fpreign language _ 

3 

4 


5 1 

Lati 9 . .I 

2 

2 



i 

Geography 

3 

' 2 


o 

Biology.. 

2 

2 


2 

« 

Chemistry. 


2 


2 


Physics 

2 

2 


2 


Mathematics m _ 

4 

3 


2 

2 

General technical education 

\ 

t 


2 

2 

Military training : 

$ 

2 

2 

Physical education. _ 

3 

3 


3 

3 .. 







Total hours per week.... 


31 

31 

31 



1 \* Otnovt Naitavnog Plana i Ptograma Oimnazije ” (Bases of the Canicula tor the Gymnasium), Sluzbtni 
Lid FNRJ (Official Oaiette of FPRY), (Beograd, July 1, 1000), pp. 44-40. 

* Schools in which 11 Elements of Political Economy” cannot be taught with Sociology as a separate sub- 
ject will offer this course with the teaching of history. 


41 Colakortc, op. df., p. 4. 

* Oimnazija u Novom Sittemu Obrotovonjo i Vagpitanfa (Gymnasium Id the New Sys- 
tem of Education), Komlslja xa Keformu SkolatYa (Commission "for School Reform) (Beo- 
grad 1957}, p. 4. 

** 8ee art|de 87 of the General Law In the appendix. 
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During the first year ojpthe gymnasium, the curriculum is the same 
for all pupils. In the second year, two courses of study are offered: 
social sciences and linguistics, and natural sciences and mathematics. 
Both courses offer one foreign language besides Latin and make a 
second foreign language optional. 44 They also provide for general 
education, with emphasis on special subjects, and for technical edu- 
cation through the 4 years of the gymnasium, with elementary courses 
in applied sciences including electrical and mechunical engineering. 45 

In accordance with Article 38 of the General Law, the Federal 
Council of Education established the “Bases of the Curricula for the 
Gymnasium” on June 12, 1959. 4 ® 

The curriculum for the natural science-mathematics course of study 
is as follows : 


Table 40. — Curriculum hours for the natural science-mathematics pro- 
gram in the gymnasium, by subject and grade: 1959 1 


Subjects 

Grades 

1 

2 

3 

it 

4 

Mother tongue and literature 1 

4 

3 

3 

3 

Mathematics. 

4 

4 

14 

5 

Physios.. 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Chemistry .... . . 


* 2 

3 

2 

Biology.. 1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Plane geometry * 


2 

2 

2 

Geperal- technical education. 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Geography. _ 

3 

2 


2 

History... ; ' 

3 

2 

2 


Sociology 'with elements of political economy.. 



2 

Social and political organisation in Yugo- 
slavia i .« 

2 

1 



Logic and psychology 



*2 


Philosophy 



(*) 

c 


2 

1 


Foreign language 1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

Latin 

2 

2 



Military training. 



2 

2 

Physical education. 

3 

3 

3 

3 





Total hours per week W- 

31 

31 

31 

31 


1 8m footnote 1, table W. 

1 According to another aoorce (the Yugoslav .Kmbeasy In Waeh, D.C.) boon for the above noted sublets 

* Oheepoo <•* the Progremmo of During the 1MMI Aoedemio Tee r, op. oft., 

pp. 17-18. 

* mi., p. is. . 

** “Oiaott Nutoitot Plan a 1 Pngiua Otmnaalje" ( Btm at the Curricula tor tkt Oru- 
naatna), ttteehm 4 Diet FNRJ (Official Oasett* of FPRT) (Beograd. July 1. 1888). 

' ’ •***?■'' „ 



Nikola Tesfa electro-technical school, Belgrade. 


Vocational Schools 

The General Law provides for four types of vocational schools: for 
(1) skilled workers: and for (2) highly skilled workers; (3) technical 
and other vocational schools for the economy and public services; (4) 
and the arts schools. 48 The length of studies in these schools is not 
fixed by the law. Individual types of vocational schools determine 

the minimum duration of studies to be required. 4 ” 

• 

47 See article 38 of the General Law In the appendix. 

" ^ •rtlcle 41 'of the General Law In the appendix. 

* m Colafevlc, op. eit., p. 3. 


** ' EDUCATION IN YUGOSLAVIA 

The curriculum in each of the republics is prescribed by the Council 
of Education of the Republic in accordance with the basic curriculum 

established by the Federal Council of Education. 47 
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I 

The law makes the following provisions for determination of the 
curricula for vocational schools : 

The bases of the curricula for various types of vocational schools . . . 
whall be established by the Federal Council for Education. 

The curricula for the vocational schools . . . shall be prescribed by the 
councils for education of the Republics in conformity with the bases. of 
the curricula established by the Federal Council for Education. 

. . . the prescribing of the curricula shall be done on the proposal • of 
the economic, labor union, social organisations and professional associa- 
tions concerned, as well as the organs of administration in charge of Ithe 
pertinent activity or service. ' 

Special regulations for various kinds of vocational schools may prescribe 
that the council for education of the Republic, in agreement with the organ 
of administration in charge of the pertinent activity or service, prescribe the 
curricula* > 

Economic and social organizations play a part in determining the 
structure of the types of vocational schools, and in the drafting of 
curricula. The law also provides that the work of the vocational" 
schools should develop' through permanent cooperation with the cor- 
responding economic organizations and social services. 81 
School* for Skilled Worker*. — Schools for practical training and for ap- 
prentices enroll skilled workers. In addition to practical and theoreti- 
cal training, the schools provide education in the natural and social 
sciences. * * * 8 * 

Practical-vocational education in schools of practical tr%ining 
is conducted in special workshops or in industrial enterprises and 
institutions. 

Schools for apprentices provide practical and vocational training 
directly in economic enterprises and in specially organized workshops. 88 

The schools for skilled workers generally enroll students who have 
completed the 8-year elementary school. Those who lack elementary 
training may also enroll providing they attend certain preparatory 
courses. 84 The duration of studies in these schools depends upon.the 
nature of a trade or the requirements for a skilled worker in a given 
branch of production. Upon the completion of studies, students take 
a final examination which! may qualify them as skilled Workers in a 
given trade. 88 

Schools for Highly Skilled Workers. — The schools enroll persons who 1 
have had a certain amount of experience as skilled workers in produc- 


; M 8ee article 42 of the General Law In the appendix. 

’ 81 See article 44 of the General Law In the appendix. 

“ See articles 46 and 47 of the General Law In the appendix. - 

8 See articles 48 and 49 of the General Law In the appendix. 

14 Ernjakovlc, op. cit., p. 28. See also article 50 of the General Law In the appendix. 
" Ernjakovlc, loo. oil. See also article 51 of the Geheral Law In the appendix. 
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tion. Upon the completion of the presecribed course of study, a final 3 
examination is taken. 59 


* * 



Secondary geological technical $chool, Belgrade. 


Schools for Economy amf Public Services.— Vocational schools in this 
group include: electro-technicnl, economic, agricultural, medical, 
transportation, construction, chemistry, etc. The tasks .of these 
schools are : 

... to extend education which provides vocational-theoretical training for 
activity In a specific branch, as <Vell as vocational-practical training in the 
school workshop linked with practical work in economic organ iza tions 
to extend general education in economic and social sciences ... for the 

purpose of a more successful acquisition of the theoretical and practical- 
vocational education.* 7 

All schools in this group require an 8-year elementary education, 
while certain technical schools demand even higher qualifications. 


** article 53 of the General Law In the appendix. 
87 8w * article 55 of the General Law In the api&dtx. 
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For pupils who have completed the school for skilled workers, 
shortened courses may be prescribed. 58 

Schools of the Arts. — Arts schools, a special type of vocational school, 
offer, in addition to general education, training in specific branches of 
art or applied arts. 59 These schools enroll pupils who have completed 
the 8-year school and have shown special talent in the arts field. 50 
Under special regulations they may also enroll those who have'not 
completed the elementary school, providing they complete their ele- 
mentary studies before graduating from the arts schools. Upon com- 
pletion or\ the arts schools, students are required to pass a final 
examination 81 

Special Schools.— Physically or mentally retarded children are taught 
in special schools and other institutions which offer elementary, gen- 
eral, and vocational education. 82 A medical commission determines 
which students shall be sent to these schools, and may also recommend 
their transfer^'back to the regular schools. 88 

Teacher-training Schools. — As a result of the demand that all teachers 
acquire a broader general and educational background, 2- to 3-year 
pedageogical academies have been proposed for the training of ele- 
mentary school teachers. Students would enter the academies upon 
completion of the secondary school. 84 This method replaces the former 
plan of training teachers on the secondary level. 

i 

Schools for National Minorities 

The General Law provides that all Rational minorities shall have 
the right to instruction in their mother tongue in all schools, including 
preschool education, and that the language of the respective republic 
shall also be taught. 85 In areas where national minorities are mixed 
with the other peoples of Yugoslavia, bilingual education is to be pro- 
vided in special schools or in separate departments of regular schools, 
depending upon available facilities. 88 

New Laws To Follow 

Thefnew General Law, which came into force on September 1, 1958, 
brought m any basic changes in the field of education. Based upon 

" See article 50 of the General Law In the appendix. 

• See article 58 of the General Law Ip the appendix. 

-Ibid. 

n See article 59 of the General Law In the appendix. 

• See article 07 of the General Law In the appendix. 

• 8ee article 09 of the General |^aw in the appendix. 

— Colakorlc, op. cit., p. 5. See also Brnjakoxlc, op. e it., p. 82. 4 

m articles 71—75 of the General saw In the appendix. 

• “General Law on Schools . . op. oft., p. 2. 
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these changes, the Federal Assembly of Yugoslavia is expected to 
enact other laws which will include: The General Law on Vocational 
and Higher Vocational Schools; the General Law on Teacher-Train- 
ing Colleges; and, the General Law on Universities and other Institu- 
tions of Higher Learning. 67 


0 Ohanges in the Programme of Education . . . 1958-S9, op. cit p. 8. 
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Chapter VI 


ADMINISTRAtlON OF SCHOOLS 
UNDER THE NEW GENERAL LAW 

gcH00L administration in Yugoslavia is based upon the principle 
^ of social management 1 which was established by the Constitution 
of 1053 2 and introduced into the school system by the General Law 
on the Management of Schools in March 1055.* The purpose of the 
School Management Act was to provide for self-government in the 
field of education— with local autonomy and decentralized control. 4 
The new General Law on Education of 1058 incorporated and further 
expanded, the basic provisions of the School Management Act.* 

The governing bodies which directly manage the schools are the 
following: the school committee (or school board), the council of 
teachers, and the headmaster (or principal) of the school, 6 each hav- 
ing a sphere of activities with definite rights and duties prescribed 
by law. 7 The law provides that at the end of every school year these 
authorities shall hold joint meetings together with pupils, parents, 


•Thts term denote* the decentralisation of administration and the transfer of State 
authority to local bodies. The principle was llrst applied In April 1850. with the establish, 
ment of Workers’ Councils and the placement of factories under their management Source 
RodoIJub Jemuorlc. ’’Drustveno UpravIJanJe u Prosretl I 8kolstvo’’ (Social Management In 
SchooJs and Education), Jugotloventki Pregled (Yugoslav Review) (Beograd, April 1859, 
P tax* alB ° <4 ^ u *° Blav * a,M Yearbook pf Education (UNESCO) 153 (Ge- 

ntTt lvOo)i 881. r * * 

Pemln,n * to the Bases of the Social and Political Organisational 
the FPRY and of the Federal Organs of State Authority (Beograd: Union of Jurists’ 
Associations of Tugoslavla, 1953), articles 4 and 7,ipp. 54-00. 

•“General Law on the Management of 8choola.” The New Yugoslav Law (Beograd- 
„ 6n °f Associations of YugoslavU, 1960). See also School Management Act. 

of ,h * FederaI People’s Republic of Yugoslavia for UNESCO (Beo- 

praa^956), 

‘Rojloljub Cola ko vie, “Usvojen Je Opstl Zakon o Skolstvu” (Passage of the General Low 

PreoM (Educational Review), 28 (June 27, 1958), 2. 

Change* in the Programme of Education During the y #58-59 Academic Year. Secre- 
tariat for Education and Culture of the FPRY (Beograd: Jugoslavia, 1959). p. 9. 

article 128 of the General Law In the appendix. 

I T Se * article 129 of the General Law In th * appendix. 
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, representatives of economic and professional organizations, and other 
citizens, to review the work of the schools. 8 


The School Committee 


Depending on the type of school involved, the following constitute 
the membership of the school committee: a fixed number appointed by 
the People’s Committee,® a fixed number chosen by the teachers’ coun- 
cil from among the teaching staff, and a fixed number elected by 
voters from among the citizens of the school district. The head- 
master of the school, by virtue of his position, is also a member of 
the school committee but may not be its president. In every secondary 
school, the committee also includes a specified number of pupils elected 
by the pupils’ organization of the school, and in schools founded by 
economic and social organizations, a fixed number of members ap- 
pointed by those groups. 10 

The number of school committee members is dependent upon the 
size and type of school, and may range from 7 to 21 members elected 
for a 2-year period. 11 Meetings of the committee aTe convened when- 
ever needed but at least three times per year. 18 The authorities or 
organizations which elect members to the committee may remove a 
member if he fails to perform, or is neglectful of his duties. 1 * 

The schbol committee is responsible for the entire life and work of 
the school. It takes measures to improve the methods of teaching; 
cares for material and other conditions for the operation of the 
school ; concerns itself with the health and physical growth of pupils; 
promotes extracurricular activities, and approves the school budget. 
The committee is also charged with supervising the work conditions 
in vocational schools proposing appointment or suspension of teach- 
ers; exercising control over school property; and other duties as- 
signed by special regulations.' 4 

The following table shows the number of school committees for in- 
dividual types of schools for the 1957-58 school year : 


• 8ee article 132 of the General Law In the appendix, 
houses* PeOP,e " Co,nn,Utee U the * own,n « body of the municipality— an assembly of two 

M article* 135 and 188 of the General Law In the appendix 

® r " J 0 “ k ° V,C “ nd n LJ V neta Tb * YoRortar Educational System <Beo*rad s Ju<ro- 
» IS: “rtlclea 186 and 13T of the General Law In the appendix. 

“ So* article 140 of the General Law In the appendix. 

“■Soe article 137 of the General Law In the appendix. 

J 34 ° « th * 2 ' e " er ? 1 Uw ,n the oPPondlx. See also “Public Administration 
of Schools, Information Bulletin About Yugoslavia, II (September 1957), 7. 
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Tabl* 41. — School committees, by type el schools: 1957-58 1 


Schools 


Committees 


Elementary schools:. 

Gymnasia 

Technical and vocational schools. 

'Schools for qualified workers 

Teacher-training schools 

Art schools 

Special schools. 

Adult education schools . . . 


12. 893 
235 
218 
678 
70 
39 
44 
345 


Total 


14, 522 


> Jemuoric, op. cit., p. as. 


T «ble 42. — Citizens on school committees, by type of schools* 

1957-58 1 

\ 


Schools 

Number 
on school 
committees 

Elementary schools 

111, 256 
3, 101 
2, 801 
^ 7, 210 
864 
435 
381 
2, 948 

Gymnasia • 

Technical and Vocational schools *. 

Schools for qualified workers. 

Teacher-training schools : 

Art schools 

Special schools 

Adult education schools 

Total 

128,996 

* 


' Rodoljub Jemuoric, Dnutotno VpralMt % PrototU (Social Management In Education) (Kulturv 
Beoffad, 1069), p. 38. 
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School committees in the various republics have a relatively small 
number of women members, as shown in the following table : 

Table 43. — Total members and women members of school committees. 

by republic, 1957-58 1 


Republics 


Serbia 

Croatia _ 

Slovenia 

Bosnia- Hercegovina 

Macedonia. v 

Montenegro 

Yugoslavia . . 


Total 

members 

Women 

41,922 

4,807 

34, 367 

5, 739 

13,836 

3, 984 

20, 645 

1, 551 

12, 763 

851 

5,463 

321 

128fb96 

17, 253 


Percentage 


I 


11. 47 
16.70 
2S 77 
7. 52 1 
6.67 
5.88 


ia 37 1 


1 See footnote 1, table 42. 

« 

The composition of the schpol committees with regard to their occu- 
pation shows great variance. Because of the large number of schools 
located in the villages, agricultural workers are the most numerous on 
committees, and comprise 42.4 percent of the total .members. The next 

Table 44.— Composition of school committees, by occupation: 

1957-58 1 


Occupation 


Number on 
school 
committees 


Industrial workers. 

Educational workers 

Political and other public workers. 

Technical experts 

Medical workers 

Lawyers and economists 

Army officers 

Other officeworkers 

Agricultural workers 

Independent professions 

Pensioners 

Others. 


13,639 
25, §34 
1, 763 | 
1,864 
722 

1 , 000 ] 
686 
18, 259 
54,680, 
3 . 477 
1,660 
5, 612 ] 


Total- 


128, 096 


1 JemuoYlc, Drutbeno Upraljmjt u Pronttt I SkcUtto, op. dt., p. 37. 
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largest group consists of educational workers, followed by other office 
and industrial workers. The smallest representation is among medi- 
cal workers and drmy officers. 18 

Council of Teachers 

The teachers’ council of a school is made up of all its teachers. 18 Its 
duties include the application, improvement and coordination of the 
school curriculum; development of appropriate teaching methods; 
supervision of pupils’ social, cultural and recreational activities; im- 
provement of the^vocational school curriculum ; supervision of the ap- 
plication of rules and regulations; assistance of teachers; division of 
classes into departments and the appointment of department heads; 
organization of meetings with pupils and parents, and other related 
activities. 11 

The General Law provides for the establishment of a class (or 
department) council for the purpose of studying and deciding ques- 
tions of interest to various subject areas. The class council consists 
of all the teachers in a particular area. 18 

The Headmaster 

The headmaster manages the school according to regulations and 
decisions of the school committee and the council of teachers. He 
serves as the school’s legal representative; is directly responsible for 
organizing the work of the school and supervising instruction ; pre- 
sides over meetings of the teachers’ council ; implements state laws and 
regulations; administers the school and its property and is the direct 
superior of his teachers and pupils. 19 

Other Administrative Bodies 

The General Law on Schools establishes the rights and duties of 
states and social bodies with regard to the administration of schools 
and other educational institutions. 10 Control in4he field of educa- 
tion is based upon the principle that state organk have only those 
rights and duties which are provided by law.* 1 ' Beyond these rights, 
administrative organs may not have other official relations with the 

“ JemnoTlc, Dmitveno Upravtjonje u ProtvtH i BkoUtvo, op. eit., p. 27. 
lf See article 145 of the General f jaw in the appendix. 

1T 8ee article 144 of the General Law in the appendix. 

11 See article 147 of the General Law In the appendix. 1 - 
* article 149 of the General Law in the appendix. 

M See article 19 of the General Law in the appendix. 

n See articles 19-24 and sections XV and XVI of the General Law in the appendix. 
686-688 0-48 7 
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schools. The General Law excludes their direct interference with 
the work of the schools, prohibits their direct influence in making 
decisions, and expressly denies the right to interfere with the process 
of instruction and education » , 

The administrative organization of the Yugoslav educational sys- i 
tern, from the local level to the Federal Council of Education, is I 
shown by the followingdingram : * ’• \\ 


Chart IV. — ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION OF 
YUGOSLAV EDUCATION 


Federal Council 
of Education 

■ 

Council of Education 
of the Republic 


I 


District People’s 
Committee 


Council of 
Education 

i 

.... s' ^ 

- Municipal People’s 
Committee 

• A fai.’ 


Council of 
Education 

n • 1 

t ♦ 1 

School Committee, Council of 
Teachers, and Headmaster ! 


i 


Public Schools 




The rights and duties of the administrative organs toward schools 
are established on several bases: to control the legality of the work 
of the schools, that is, to. check whether individual organs (school 


Adm? n Uc«H„ r n°!nH ™ ra *V J * 00 * Ulviii Prema Pro»veH t SioUtvu < Relations of Staff 
Administration and Education In Yugoslavia), Sekrttarijat Savesnog Isvrsnog Vaca ta 

“ c “""" «*- 
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boards, teachers' councils and principals) corfectly apply the social 
norms which have been adopted; to keep records of the status and 
work of individual schools iq a municipality, district, and, at times, 
in the republic; and to prepare necessary materials for certain state 
organs: people’s committees, people’s assemblies and their executive 
councils, or for the state-social organs — the councils of education.” 

Municipal Organization 

Municipal People’s Committee. — This committee is empowered to 
found elementary schools, gymnasia, vocational schools, and institu- 
tions for adult education and advanced professional training. It also 
examines educational questions of general interest to the community; 
provides material resources for schools it has founded; appoints 
headmasters in accordance with special regulations; and enforces the 
legal provisions concerning compulsory school attendance .* * 4 
Council of Education. — This council of the Municipal People’s Com- 
mittee consists of; two members elected by the committee from among 
its members; a fixed number elected -from the school committees of 
schools in the municipality; a fixed number elected by labor union, 
youth, economic, social and professional organizations, and other edu- 
cational and public workers appointed by the Municipal People’s 
Committee.” Prior to the passage of the new General Law, all 
members of the Council of Education were appointed by the Municipal 
People’s Committee.” 

The Council of Education studies questions of common interest in 
education and proposes regulations and other measures to the Munici- 
pal People’s Committee; reviews annual reports on the work of 
schools; proposes the founding of elementary schools and <fther edu- 
cational institutions to the committee; announces conjpetitive exam- 
inations for the selection of teachers, and appoints or relieves indi- 
vidual teachers; debates draft budgets of the schools and submits 
recommendations to the Municipal People’s Committeft; offers guid- 
ance in the field of education; supervises the administration of school 
property ; and does other work assigned by special regulations.” • 

District Organization 

District People’s Committee. — The General {aw empowers this com- 
mittee to review the general status of educational development in the 

m TMd. , 

* 8*) article 155 of the General Law In the appendix. 

* 8ee article 157 of the General Law In the appendix. 

* Change* in the Programme of Education . . . 19*8-59, op. cit., p. 7. 

* See article IWot the General Law In the appendix. 
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territory of the district, and to introduce measures for which it is 
authorized. It also has the following duties: to establish a program 
for the development of elementary schools;- to found gymnasia, voca- 
tional schools, special schools, and other educational institutions; to 
provide material resources for schools it has founded ; and to appoint 
headmasters in accordance with special regulations. 28 
Council of Education. — This Council of the District People’s Commit- 
tee consists of at least two members elected by the Committee from 
among jts members f a fixed number elected by the municipal councils 
of education, or their delegates, in the territory of a district; a f&ed 
number elected by labor union, youth, oconomic, social and profes- 
sional organizations, and other institutions indicated by the District 
People’s Committee; and educational and public workers appointed 
by the committee. The head of the educational -pedagogical service 
of the District People’s Committee is also a member of the Council of 
Education. 2 ® 

The council has the following rights and duties with respect to the 
£ management of schools: It studies questions of common interest with 
respect to education in the territory of the district and makes pro- 
posals to the District People’s Committee for the introduction of 
regulations; reviews annual reports on work of the schools and the 
reports of the educational-pedagogical service; considers the question 
of- teaching and instruction and the implementation of curricula; 
announces competitive examinations for teacher selection and appoints 
teachers or relieves them from duty ; proposes the founding of schools ; 
debates drafts of budgets for schools founded by the District People’s 
Committee; offers guidance to administrative organs in charge of 
education; and does other work assigned by special regulations* * 
In accordance with Article 163 of the General Law, the District 
Council of Education is obligated to hold at least one meeting per 
year with representatives of its municipal councils of the district for 
the purpose of discussing questions of educational interest. 31 When 
the council of education of a municipality or district debates ques- 
tions which pertain to the work of individual schools, the representa- 
tive of the school committee or the headmaster is invited to attend 
the session? These representatives may participate in the work of the 
council, but not in making decisions. 52 

* See article 160 of the General Law In the appendix. See also “Yugoslavia, M World 
Survey of Education, UNESCO, (Paris, 1958), p. 1847. 

•-* See article 162 of the General Law In the appendix. 

•° See article 161 of the General Law In the appendix. 

* See article 163 of the General Law In the appendix. j 

* See article 165 of the General Law In the appendix. 
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-Educational- Pedagogical Service. — The organizational structure of the 
municipal and district levels is the same, with the exception of the 
educational-pedagogical service on the district level .* * 8 This service 
is composed of educators and other pedagogical experts whose func- 
tions are: tQ contribute to better organization of the internal life 
and work of the school; to study educational problems; to exercise 
supervision in schools and other educational institutions; to raise 
professional standards; and to organize refresher courses, seminars^ 
and other forms of advanced study for teachers . 84 Similar functions 
are performed at the republic level by the Institute tor the Advance- - 
ment of Education . 88 According to Yugoslav sources the municipal 
people’s committee may organize its own educational-pedagogical 
service . 36 

Chart V.— ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION AT 
REPUBLIC LEVEL 1 



1 Qdno* Drzavne U prove u Jugoelavifi Prema Proitmvi i BkoUtvu 


Republic Organization 

Republic People's Assembly. — The Republic People’s Assembly is em- 
powered to promulgate laws and other acts concerned with education 
in its territory. These acts may be established on the basis of the 

* See articles 174-181 of the General Law In the appendix. 

* See article 174 of the General Law In the appendix. 

■ See article 175 of the General Law In the appendix. * 

m 0dno9 Drzavne Uprave, u Jugoelaviji Premia Proeveti i BkoUtvu . op. eft., p. 16. 
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on the initiative 


federal general laws, or, if there be 
of each Republic People’s Assembly .* * 7 x 
Committee for Education. — Each RepublicPeopieV Assembly has a 
Committee for Education which is composed of'tjbe people’s deputies 
of the republic. The scope'bf its activities is the dune as that of the 
Committee for Education of the Federal People V Assembly.** 
Executive Council of the Republtc<^-The Executive Council, as the 
executive organ of theRepublicPeople’s Assembly, is composed of 
people’s deputies elected* by the assembly. It makes proposals in the 
field of education, implements acts of the assembly, and establishes 
other regulations for which it has been authorized. In general, the 
position of the Republic Executive Council with respect to education 
is similar to that of the Federal Executive Council. However, the 
Republic Council is more concerned with problems which are ap- 
plicable to the conditions and needs of the people’s republic.** 
Republic Council for Education. — The individual republics do not have 
an administrative organ in the same sense as that on the federal 
level. In place of the Secretariat for Education and Culture of the 
Federal Executive Council, each republic has a Council for Educa- 
tioif , 40 composed of a specific number of members from the Executive, 
Council of the republic— educators, health workers, and other public 
workers. A fixed number of members are elected tjy‘ the District 
Councils of Education or by their delegates, and by labpr union, youth 
and professional organizations. In republics where districts do npt 
exist, a fixed number of members are elected by Municipal Councils 
of Education . 41 

The Council for Education in each republic is concerned with prob- 
lems of general interest for the advancement of schools in its terri- 
tory, and performs two functions : It discharges an executive-political 
function by representing the Executive Council in educational 7 mat- 
ters; and exercises the social m a n agement of schools wi thin its terri- 
toiy. 4 * The Council reviews reports on the work of schools and js 
concerned with the educational and vocational standard of the teach- 
ing staff. It establishes curriculums for all schools in the republic j 
approves and publishes textbooks, manuals, etc. ; tLii plans the further 
development of schools, with particular stress on general secondary 
and vocational schools. In addition to these duties, the Council dis- 
cusses draft laws and other regulations in the Afield of education; 

"Ibid., p. 12. \ 

"ibid. x — 

"Ibid. 

"ibu. 

* See article 169 of the OeneiU Law In the appendix. 

"OdHot Drtavne Up rave * Jugotiavifi Preme ProtvtU i BkoUtv* . . ., op. W, p. 18. 
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determines policy and standards for school b uilding ; makes proposals 
for school budgets; keeps teacher records; and proposes the opening 
of new schools. 48 

Since 1960, some republics have developed two councils of education : 
one concerned with general education and the other with technical 
training. 44 

Secretariat of the Council for Education. — Each Republic Council for 
Education has a secretariat which prepares questions for co uncil 
sessions and implements the decisions which the council malfes, The 
secretariat may make decisions in the name of the council, when it is 
so authorized, but such decisions cannot be of a general character, since 
these are exclusively made by the council as a collegiate body. 48 
Institute for the Advancement of Education. — The study of educational 
problems on the republic level is undertaken by the Institute for the 
Advancement of Education in each republic. Some 'republics main- 
tain two such institutes — one concerned with general education and 
the other directed toward technical training. ' The task of the republic 
institute is generally the same as that on the federal level, except 
that its study is focused on local needs and conditions, with special 
emphasis on problems relating to improved teaching methods. 

The republic institute also maintains an educational-pedagogical 
service in higher and other schools within its territory. In perfo rming 
,this service, the institute is guided by the republic Council of Educa- 
tion. 44 

Federal Council of Education 

A new institution, the Federal Council of Education, 47 established 
by the General Law, is designed to discuss educational matters of 
general interest; to debate and pass recommendations on matters 
which are of interest to schools and other educational institutions in 
all republics; to determine the bases of the curriculums for various 
types of schools; to determine the general principles for writing text- 
books; and to perform other duties fixed bylaw. 48 

Members of the Federal Council of Education are appointed by the 
Federal Executive Council 48 and by the, republic councils for educa- 
tion. Each republic elects three members, while the president and 
other members are appointed by the Federal Executive Council. 80 

** See article 108 of the General Law In the appendix. . 

u Odnot Drta tme U prove u Jugotlabiji Prema Protveti i Bkolettm . . ., toe. oit. 

• Ibid., p. 14. 

* IMd. See alio article* 172 and 178 of the General Law In the appendix. 

"In some translations, this body In also referred <o as the Connell of Education of 
Yugoslavia. ^ 

“ See article 170 of the General Law In the appendix. • v ‘ \ ^ 

•The executive organ of the Federal People’s Assembly. \\ i 

** 8ee article 171 of the General Law In the^ppeodlx. ' N 
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In October 1958, the first Federal Council of Education was appointed, 
and Rodoljub Colakovic, vice-president of the Federal Executive 
Council was named its president. Other members included six presi- 
dents of the republic councils for education, nine public personalities, 
21 teachers and professors, 3 delegates of industrial associations, and 
5 officials of state administration. 81 

The Federal Council of Education does not appear on the chart of 
“Administrative Organization at the Federal Level,” shown on 
page 93. According to Yugoslav sources, even though the council 
is called the Federal Council of Education, it is an independent social 
body outside the system of governmental bodies and represents a new 
form of implementation of the constitutional principle of social self- 
management in education. 88 

It must be pointed out, however, that the Federal Council of Educa- 
tion is authorized to pass legally binding acts in certain cases provided 
by the law ; and appears to be related to the Federal Executive Council, 
since the latter body appoints members to the Federal Council of 
Education along with those appointed by the republic councils of 
education. The law also states (Article 96) that the Federal Council 
of Education works through the Secretariat for Education and Cul- 
ture, but information is not available as to the inter-relationship be- 
tween the Federal Council of Education and the secretariat, or 
the Committee for Education of the Federal Executive Council. 

Vertical Linking in Administrative Organization 

The General Law provides for the participation of each adminis- 
trative body, ranging from the school committee to the Federal Coun- 
cil of Education, in the selection of a specific number of members 
on each succeeding council of education. For example, all school com- 
mittees in a municipality elect members to the Municipal Council of 
Education. The latter, in turn, selects a fixed number of members 
to the District Council of Education. The education council in each 
district participates in the selection of certain members to the Republic 
Council of Education. A fixed number of members on the newly 
established Federal Council of Education is selected by the education 
council in each republic. 88 ' jV 

* "Wertl Council of Education Named.” Information Bulletin Aleut Tugoelavia, III 
(October 1958) 8. 

■ Change* * in the Programme of Education . . mi-it, 09 . eit., p. 8. Bee also 

RudoIJub Jemourlc, Druetve no Uproelfamfe u Preeveti, (Social |faaasement\ln Educa- 
tion), Beocrad: Koltura. 1989). pp. 110-112. 

* Ohengee in the Programme of Education . . . Ittt-tt, 09 . eit., p. 8. 1 
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Chart VI.— -ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION AT 
THE FEDERAL LEVEL 1 


Federal People’s Assembly 

Committee for 
Education 


Federal Executive Council 




Committee for 
Education and 
Culture 


Commission for 
4 Cultural Rela- 
tions with For- 
eign Countries 


Secretariat for Education and . 
Culture of the Federal Executive Council 


J. 


Federal Institute 
for Educational 
Research 


I 


Council for Educa- 
tional Questions 
of Minorities 


Council for 
Scholarships 


* 04* *o* Drwovne U prove u Jupoilovifi Prmmm ProMveti i BhoUtvu, (Relatione of 8tate 
I Administration and Education In Yugoslavia), Bekretarljat 8avesnog Isvrsnog Yeca sa 
Proevetu 1 Kttlturo. ( Secretariat for Education and Culture of the Federal Executive 
Council), (Beograd, February, 1961), p. 8. 


The Federal People's Assembly. — This body, as the supreme govern- 
mental authority, is authorized by the Constitution to pass laws and 
regulations concerning alf aspects of social life, as well as laws of a 
general nature relating to education and culture . 64 The general laws 
form the legal basis for legislative action in the republics and are 
the principles upon which the republics further develop laws adapted 
to their needs and conditions . 55 

Committee for Education of the Assembly. — As the internal organ of 
the Federal People's" Assembly, this committee, composed of federal 
people's deputies, performs two basic functions : It considers proposals 
and gives opinions on educational laws and other acts sent to the 
Assembly by the Federal Executive Council ; and, upon its own initia- 
tive, may make suggestions to the Assembly for legislation in the field 
I of education. The committee is not empowered to make final decisions 
in* the legal sense. It is a preparatory organ which .submits to the 

"Fundamental Law Pertaining to the Baaee of the Social and Political Organ Ita- 
• • •# op. cit. 9 pp. 60-61. 

* Odftoe Dreavne Uprove « Jugoeloviji Promo Proeveti i BhoUtvu . . ., op. eft., pp. 6-0. 
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Federal People’s Assembly solutions to certain problems which have 
been studied as to their social usefulness.* 6 
Among its duties, the Committee for Education considers: educa- 
| tional and cultural questions and prepares drafts of regulations t'o be 

passed by the Assembly ; questions of basic principle in the administra- 
tion of scientific, educational and cultural institutions as well ss 
those questions bearing upon educational and cultural policy; issues 1 
related to the activity of educational,’ scientific, and cultural institu- 
! tions; and advances its views on draft estimates of revenues and ex- 

penditures for the autonomous educational and scientific institutions 
which are financed from the federal budget,' or whose resources are 
allocated therefrom.* 7 

The Federal Executive Council. — This council is the executive organ 
of the Federal People’s Assembly. It proposes regulations in the 
field of education to the Assembly ; supervises the execution and appli- 
cation of laws passed ; and, when authorized, provides regulations for 
their implementation.** 

Committee for Education and Culture.— The Federal Executive Council 
| has a Committee for Education and Culture which directs educational 

policy and considers questions and problems of interest to the country 
as a whole. The committee is composed of members from the Federal 
Executive Council, representatives of social workers and technical ex- 
| perts, and representatives from each of the republics. Its main tallc 

is to consider and give its opiniomon all acts- which come before the 
council from the field of educatiofcftid culture. Since the committee 
is inter-republic in its composition, the coordination of ideas and 
j activities of the republics in its field of interest is sought through its 

| work.** 

Secretariat for Education and Culture. — Of the Federal Executive Coun- 
cil’s 12 secretariats, one is the Secretariat for Education and Culture." 
j. It is an administrative body which implements regulations and other 

* 'V acts passed by the Federal People’s Assembly and the Federal Execu- 
tive Council; and, if specifically authorized, establishes additional 
regulations. 61 The Secretary for Education and Culture is a member 
of the Federal Executive Council, as well as a federal people’s deputy, 


"Ibid., p. e. 

m IMd. See also “Educational Movement in 1908-1904." Report to the XVIIth Interna- 
tional Conference on Public Education. Secretariat for Education and Culture of the 
Federal Executive Council (Geneva, 1904), pp. 1-2. 

"Ibid., p. 10. 

"Ibid. 

" "State Admlnlatratlon : Ite Poritlon end Sole," Information Bulletin About Yufih 
tlovia, II (Aufuat 1957), 2. 

* Odnoe Dreamt V prove u Jupotlavifi Prema Proeveti i BkoUtvu . . loc.cit. 





The secretariat is also a preparatory organ. It submits reports and 
proposal to the Federal Executive Council, or through it to the 
Federal People’s Assembly. It collects statistical data and docu- 
mentation on educational matters, and also drafts legal provisions 
to be adopted.** 

The secretariat is divided into organizational units" or divisions 
which perform specific tasks. It also has two councils which are con- 
cerned with educational problems and upon whose opinions the secre- 
tariat relies in the performance of its work. These are the Council 
for Educational Questions of Minorities and the Council for 
Scholarships.* 4 

Commission for Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries.— The com- 
mission is a social organ composed of representatives from the re- 
publics, from professional associations and organizations, and from 
individual social and professional workers nominated by the Federal 
Executive Council. It studies cultural relations between Yugoslavia 
and other countries, and makes proposals to the Federal Executive 
Council on matters within the council’s jurisdiction. The commission 
may itself make certain decisions on other matters in the jurisdictional 
field" 


Federal Institute for Educational Research. — This technical instit ute 
studies various educational problems through scientific and technical 
methods. It greatly facilitates the work of the Secretariat for Educa- 
tion and Culture of the Federal Executive Council, and of other 
educational institutions. The institute was established under the 
General Law on Education for the following purposes: to organize 
and study problems from the field of education, especially those re- 
garaing instruction and teaching methods in schools and other educa- 


tional institutions; to keep informed of the results and achievements 
in the field of pedagogical theory and practice; and, to assist in the 
application of modern developments and methods in education.** 


•Mi. 8«* alao : “Tufoalaria,” World Burrow of Biuootiou, UNESCO, (Paris, 1M8), 
». 1466 . 

•Mi. 

•Mi. 

•Mi., p. 11. 

•Mi. 


Chapter VII 


SOCIOPOLITICAL 
ORGANIZATIONS CONCERNED 
WITH EDUCATION 

Role of the League of Communists in Education 

Pms league OP communists is the leading political organization in 
I Yugoslavia. Its aim is to develop a socialist society in the evolu- 
tion toward Communism. By means of ideological and political work, 
the league endeavors to “develop socialist awareness among the work- 
ing masses.” Through conscious and consistent activity in every field 
of life, the League of Communists is considered to be the vanguard of 
socialist development in Yugoslavia, and it seeks to be the ideological 
and political leader. 1 Its members continuously strive t6 implement 
the programs and policies of the league, and its fundamental method 
of work, as stated by the Resolution of the Sixth Congress of the 
League of Communists, is through “persuasion” : 

riie League of Communists la not and cannot be the direct executive 
eader and commander In Its work. In economic, In state or in social life, 
but with Its political and Ideological activity, it strives, primarily by per- 
suasion, for the adoption of its policies and positions, or for the positions 
of its particular members In every organisation, body, and Institution. 4 

According to the Secretariat for Education and Culture of the Fed- 
eral Executive Council, the League of Communists does not have 
within its organization a special department “that would play a role 
in the field of education”. This role, it is stated, belongs to the organs 
f social management in individual educational institutions and in 
the councils of education. The secretariat indicates that the organs of 
social management are “freely formed and that their members are all 
those citize ns who are likely to contribute to its work, and that it is 

+ ST%TSr *■’ TUff0llaV Burv " (B * lfrade: Jaly-September 1M0). 

•im., P. i58. 
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not required that they be members oflp League of Communists”* 

However, the League of Communists of Yugoslavia has a Commis- 
sion for Ideological Questions which, in its activities, considers prob- 
lems in the field of education. According to Yugoslav government 
sources, the commission does not impose its conclusions through ad- 
ministrative decisions, but seeks to exert its influence through “argu- 
mentation and persuasion”. It is stated that the commission “has 
no direct jpontaot with schools or educational organs, but imparts its 
opinions publicly”. 4 

Other organs of the League of Communists are concerned with 
educational questions. In 1950, for example, the Third Plenary 
Session of the Central Committee was devoted exclusively to the 
development of education in Yugoslavia. It is stated that its recom- 
mendations for decentralization of state educational oigans had an 
important influence later in the implementation of social management 
m th ® fie . , f °* ^cation. 8 The league of Communists is also con- 
cerned vnth education in its Congresses.* The Resolution of the 7th 
Congress of 1958 included among its tasks “unceasing attention to the' 
solution of tW most important problems in the school system, in edu- 
cation, arid in culture”.* 

In addition to the League of Communists, there are" other social 
and political organizations interested 'in education. Among these 
are The Socialist Alliance of Working People of Yugoslavia, The 
irade Union Confederation, professional organizations of educational 
workers, and people’s youth organizations. The Secretariat of Edu- 
Cat '™ and Cu ltur ® states that these organizations utilize the same 
: the L * a # ue for the adoption of their programs and policies 
and that they, too, refrain from direct administrative interference in 
education. 8 

Pioneer organizations.— Boys and girls, aged 7 to 15, attending ele- 
ynen ary sc oo , may be members of the voluntary pioneer organiza- 
tions which form the school pioneer detachments, grouped according 
o gra e eve . In the upper grades, children may join detachments 
according to their interests: cultural-educational societies, such as 

aSSSiSSS 

*nu., p. *. 

•nt*. 

Conrw*. of the Lniu of Oomannlots of TofooUvli It t be to prose body of the 

8 Soowo KmmwmUU /opootof^o .... op. oU.. p. *. 
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drama, music, and folklore; technical activity groups in radio, pho- 
t0 f^P h i’ a . nd «lectro-mechanics; physical culture societies, and groups 
interested m various subject-matter areas. The pioneer organiza- 
uons are engaged in furthering the common aim of education stressed 
m Article 3 of the General Law on Education, with special attention 
to work and social activities, the maintenance of the People’s Libera- 
Uon V\ ar, the strengthening of brotherhood and unity of the Yugoslav 
Peoples, and the spirit of internationalism and humanism ” • 

People's Youth of Yugoslovlo.-This is an independent, sociopolitical 
oigamzation whose membership is composed of school and out-of- 
school youth from 15 to 25 years of age, 10 

Theeharac.erislics and (asks of the People’s Youth Organization 
have been presented as follows.” 

l»^f e -n eOPle * 18 ‘ Qn,fled P 0110 ™ 1 youth onranliatlon rallying to 

0t y ° Uth * workln * on education in a socialist spirit 
society ^ te ln the " truwle ,or construction of a socialist 

Th |L Pe0r I le ' 8 Tooth 18 an educational organization aimed at having its 

88 thelr W ° r,d 0aUook * In edditlon to work on 
the ideological education of youth. People’s Youth seeks to build Its mem- . 

h^rt^..?rf re S n8,V !^ deVel<>ped 8001,11 Personalities, ones possessing a 
^ * g °°? edueattoa : and ’ ** *toy should be active cltizLs 
^ * community. To this end. it pursues various forms of e3uca- 

tional, cultural, and physical upbringing of youth. It is pledged to constant 
improvement of the conditions fpr the education. rest «Trecre^TS 

TTie People’s Youth is a voluntary organization whose membership in- 
cludes young people from 15 to 25 yean of age. Eligible for member- 

8 ‘P. ‘ ’ ! 8 ,? Ve 7 JOnDg “ an or waman who acw P te the programme, prln- 
ciples^ and the 8tatute of the People’s Youth organization and desires to 
work ln one of its local branches. 

Government sources state that although the People’s Youth adopts 
the progrmn and aims of the League of Communists and is affiliated 
with the Socialist Alliance of the Working People of Yugoslavia, 

1 18 ® e,t “ er a section, nor a transmission, nor an instrument of these 
organizations ; no decision of these oiganizations is binding upon the 
People s Youth organization, except after its membership has adopted 

• V • 

v In *u ' municipalities and districts there are committees of People’s 
Youth whic h serve to integrate the work of the local branches in their 

» /W 4 .,p. 84 . 

^.Vr ° rranl “ t,0n 0f Y °* 0,JoTU " Berviei Tug ottorto (Beo- 

»nu. t p.V 
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area. The highest organ of the People’s Youth in the municipality 
and in the district is the Conference of People’s Youth, which is held 
annually. The highest organ of the People’s Youth at republic and 
federal levels is the Congress, held every fourth year. These organs 
determine the line of development of the organisation, deliberate on 
its tasks in the period ahead, and elect municipal, district, and central 
committees of the People’s Youth in the republics and the Central 
Committee of the People’s Youth of Y ugoelavia’V* 

In addition to tjv Peoples Youth, other youth organisations in- 
clude the different sports federations, the organizations for 'technical 
training, the Holiday Federation; the Union of Boy and Girl Scouts, 
the “Partisan” Physical Education Federation, the Federation of 
Mountaineers, Aeronautical Federation Clubs, and the Federation of 
Cultural Societies, 14 



A SUMMARY— PROGRESS AND PROBLEMS IN 
YUGOSLAV EDUCATION 

Education in . Yugoslavia signifies much more than the mere acqui- 
sition of knowledge. It has become a national symbol to a people 
who, for many centuries, were subjected to foreign domination and 
were prevented from acquiring a high degree of literacy. 

Following World War II, efforts were made to expand and indus- 
trialize the nation’s economy arid to elevate the general cultural level, 
rhe need for industrial expansion necessitated the extension of com- 
pulsory education. New branches in the economy required new types 
otJ vocational schools and changes in curricula in other types of 
afcools. Efforts toward the elimination of illiteracy necessitated the 
extemnon of education to all school-age children, as well as adults,' 
including members of national minorities, and required the establish- 
ment of additional facilities. 

Compulsory education was extended from 4 to 7 years and finally to 

• • 1 of the new General Law on Education 

m 1968 vanous organizational forms existed in the educational system. 
These included 4 -, and 8-year schools along with the lower grades 
of the full gymnasium. Training was primarily theoretical. The new 
law provided for a comprehensive 8-year elementary school of general 
education. All schools were uniform in purpose, basic curricula, and 
organizatio n. A new concept was also given to “general education” 

m n*4.,p. 10 . 
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which included technical training as a component part of the school 
program. 

privileged position of the gymnasium in the former school sys- 
tem was replaced by the equal ranking of all schools on the secondary 
level, Sinoe the industrial and vocational schools required the same 
basic 8-year preparation, they were no longer considered as “lower” 
or at the periphery of interest of educational authorities. The new 
economy, on a higher technical level than before, required skilled man- 
power with broad technical and cultural background which the former 
vocational schools failed to provide. Demands were made for a school 
organization which would make available to all students the oppor- 
tunity for advancement, as well as training for skilled and highly 
skilled occupations. ^ ^ J 

With its four lower grades incorporated into a compulsory 8-year 
school, the gymnasium became a 4-year school of general education. 
This new gymnasium differed from the former in the following re- 

00 “ 8ldered ** a finishing school for those atudente who 
decided to enter the employment field, general education was expanded 

to include technical training, and its curricula had both a required 
and an elective part 

Prior tothe Second World War, only graduates of the gymnasium 
were penmtted to enroll in the university. In the postwar period, 
the right to enroll in a corresponding school of higher learning was 
granted to students of secondary vocational schools. Today.aUciti- 
on the bass of successful school records, are pennitted to enroll 

F T n8rl *’ )" nior 'ocational school students were not 
pemutted I to transfer to secondary vocational schools or to the gym- 

are'3,' J?!! der th ® new . llw - 8t“«i«nts may transfer from one second- 
ly. purposes of continuing their education. 

, , . r P rol ae8 ^ n0 ^ only citiaans who complete the 

regular school may enroll in universities or schools of higher learning, 
but . bo those who lack s** qualifications, providing' Urey paaeZ 
wdnmre^MaminUion which shows they can successfully benefitfrom 

Iuoreasing attention was also paid to the training of teachera in the 

postwar penod. Formerly, little practical training was provided, 

Ilw 0 l^'*®T ere on * theoretical level. Undertii, new General 

WsT^h«5 e iS! PC * c * d * mi “ h,T « hesn proposed to train ele- 
menta^ school teachers, open to graduates of the secondary schools 

OOUn,e - ^ ‘TP® o* achWi. to re- 
ej th ?. ,onn «® toacher-traimng on the secondary lereL 

is free from the elementary School through 
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the university. The municipalities and districts provide funds in 
their budgets for the elementary and secondary schools, while the re- 
publics provide for the financing the universities and schools of 
higher learning. 

Although 8-year compulsory education is provided by law, all stu- 
dents do not attend school, generally because of the lack of available 
space and facilities. The realization of compulsory education is ex- 
pected to be gradual and in proportion to the material development 
of the community. While, in the past, inadequate use has been made 
of the higher elementary grades as a transitional step between the 4- 
and 8-year school, this method may continue to be used for the reali- 
zation of compulsory education. A trend has also developed toward 
the. merging of small schools into larger organizational units. In- 
adequate .facilities have also created problems on the secondary level. 
Although a greater number of students are enrolling in vocational 
schools each year, many are turned away because they cannot be ac- 
commodated. In addition, there is a shortage of teaching personnel. 

In comparing Yugoslav education with that of the United States, 
it is important to note ttje following: The 8-4 plan in. Yugoslavia is 
much like that in the. United States, with some exceptions. Students 
start school at the age of 7 in Yugoslavia as compared with age 6, 
usual in the United States; the study of languages is begun at a 
much earlier age in Yugoslavia (usually in the fifth grade, sometimes 
in the fourth) ; greater stress is placed on general-technical educa- 
tion ; courses in social and moral education are provided in the com- 
pulsory school, as well as physics, chemistry, and biology. There is 
a trend for students to remain in school for 6 hours per day. 

On the secondary level, schools in Yugoslavia are divided into those 
for general or vocational training. In the United States the trend 
is toward development of the comprehensive type of high school. 
In the Yugoslav gymnasium^ general-technical training is required 
of all students. Philosophy and psychology, generally beginning at 
the junior college level in the United States, are part of the curriculum 
of the Yugoslav secondary school of general education. 

A study of the developments in the educational system of 
Yugoslavia, during the last $ 0 years shows that significant 
strides have been made in the cou/ntry , despite the obstacles 
created by economic underdevelo pment and the holocaust of 
war. 

It is perhaps too early to anticipate the effect of the present 
changes in the Yugoslav educational field. It should be 
remembered , for one thing , that any school' administrative 
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system is temporary and subject not only to a succession of 
minor changes, but even, under various circumstances, to 
major changes. One who has talked with government leaders , 
reviewed the literature, and kept pace with the trends of 
education in Yugoslavia during the past period of develop- 
ment can only be impressed by the Yugoslav people's intense 
interest in and dedication to education as an essential element 
in their achievement of progress, national identity, and 
security. 
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APPENDIX 

GENERAL LAW ON EDUCATION* 


Part One 

I. BA8IC PRINCIPLES* 
Article 1 


The social community, through state organs, economic and social organisa- 
tions, shall found and develop schools and other institutions for the purpose of 
promoting education. In the Interest of an all-ro ent of the socialist 

society and of the personality of the Individual. 


The schoolstend other institutions for education snail be independent social 
institutions organised upon the principles of social management. 


The aim of education shall be: ! 

To enable the young generations to contribute bjk their work, based upon 
the modern achievements of science and technology, to a continuous develop- 
ment of the socially owned productive forces, to the strengthening of 
socialist social relations, to the growth of the qmterial welfare, and to 
the cultural development of the social community as a whole, as well as to 

the personal welfare and progress of the working people ; 

To provide the foundations for a scientific world outlook, to develop the 
sense of the young generation regarding the creative power of the human 
mind and material activity In the knowledge and changing of nature and 
society, In the creation of material welfare, culture and civilisation, and In 
building up of socialist social relations ; 

To acquaint the young generations with the history and achievements 
of the Yugoslav peoples and of mankind in various fields of scientific, 
technical, cultural and artistic creation, and make it possible for them to 

acquire a wider general and professional education ; 

To contribute to the bonding qp of an all-around human personality, of 
an independent and critical spirit posse s sing intellectual, high character, 
and moral and working qualities of the citisen of a socialist c om munity; 

TO educate the young generations In the spirit of brotherhood, unity, 
und equality of the people of Yugoslavia, loyalty to the socialist homeland 
and defense of independence in the spirit of an all-around and equal 
cooperation and mutual aid among peoples, in the Interest of peace and 


Article 2 



Article 8 



>W8), PP. T4U-T61. 
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progress in the world, and in the spirit of international solidarity of th* 
working class; V - w 

To develop the sense of social responsibility and need for active partld- 
paUon in social life and social management among the young people- 

.. To ^“ trlbute to *** Physical education of youth In the Interest of elevating 
the ability to work and a healthy personal life. 

Article 4 

m the realisation of the aim of education, the schools and other institution* 
for education shall cooperate with the family, with the economic, labor union 

Md wlth *• r*— — — : 

nr^ni-Tfi? 018 sh ®“ 1>art,c, l mt< ‘ ,n various activities, and shall themselves 
organise these activities, for the purpose of cultural development of the area 
In which they are situated. 

Article 6 

Education shall be achieved by means of a unified system which shall consist 

^r 80 ? K 8 , UtUHOn8 ’ elementai7 8C,,00, • *y“*»aslum. vocational and higher 
vocational schools, university faculties, schools of higher learning and art 

5* °T U f “ r ® choo,s * various schools for adults, workers’ and people’s uni verst- 
ties and other institutions and forms) . 

rtf^ t,0D iTf °rr n kindS of profe88,on * , shall be done also by means 

of direct work In the economic organizations and Institutions. 

education and professional training of children hand!- 
capped in physical and mental development shall be done In special schools 

« f!! U « i0 “ 8ha “ a,8 ° 1)6 Carrled ont in pop118 ’ h «®es and other educational 
institutions outside of schools. 

lea^hlf ‘T 1 ? ,D add,t,0n to anive «‘ t y faculties, schools of higher 

that pun>OK ^ aCadem e8 ’ 8ha ' al8 ° ** done ln "P 601 *! schools founded for 

Article 6 

s "“ *° d a,te ” of * ,h * 11 be, ° i> ! | «* i<!d >• «<«« 
Elementary education shall last eight years. 

Article 7 

All citizens, regardless of nationality, sex, social origin or religion shall 
enjoy equal rights to education under the same conditions. 

Article 8 

After completion of the elementary school, education may be continued in 
vocation. 1 schools and In the gymnasia (Secondary school of general education). 

Under conditions laid down by law. pupils of vocational schools and of the 
gymnasia may, for the purpose of continuing their schooling, go from voca- 
tlonal school to gymnasium, and from gymnasium to vocational school. 

^ te T“ P,8t, r ° f the gymnaHium or vocational school, education may be 
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Tbe vocational school* and gymnasia shall provide the corresponding final 
education. 

Akticl* 9 

Enrollment In the gymnasium, vocational and higher vocational schools, at 
University faculties, schools of higher learning and art academies shall be 
done on a competitive basis which shall require conditions to be fulfilled for 
enrollment 

| In the gymnasium and vocational schools, unless otherwise determined by 
law for specific types of vocational schools, the dtlsens who have finished the 
elen^ntary school may enroll under equal condition*. 

The dtlsens who have finished the gymnasium or vocational school shall 
have equal rights to enroll, under the prescribed conditions, at tbe corresponding 
higher vocational schools, university faculties, schools of higher learning and 
art academies. 

Every dtisen may enroll at a higher vocational school, university faculty, 
school of higher learning or art academy, If, according to the prescribed condi- 
tions and curriculum, he shows that be possesses qualifications and ability for 
successful studies. 

Amcix 10 

Education in schools shall be free. 

Those pupils who show success In their work shall be given the necessary 
material aid from social funds In accordance with special regulations. 

' purpose of aiding pupils In the attendance of school and assuring 
letter conditions for education, the state organs, economic and social organisa- 
tions and Institutions shall concern "themselves with the founding pf dormi- 
tories for pupils, school restaurants, and similar institutions. 

Health and medical service for the pupils shall be provided according US 
special regulations. 

Aancu 11 

Teaching In the schools In the entire territory of Yugoslavia shall be based 
upon uniform principles. 

Teaching In schools shall be done on the hast* of curricula 

Hie curricula shall be determined in the manner prescribed by this Law. 

The curricula, as well as the organisation of work and life in each school, 
must be adapted to the Intellectual and physical potentialities of pupils, the 
growth and life requirements of youth. 

Aancu 12 

Teaching in schools shall be done In the respective langnsg^ of the peoples 
of Yugoslavaia. 

Aancu 18 

National minorities shall enjoy the right of teaching aubjects In the national 
languages of tbe minorities In conformity with the provisions of this Law, 
and with the international obligations of the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia. 

Aancu 14 

Education shall be based upon the premises of the sciences and principles 
of pedagogy, upon the achievements of the history and culture of the p— rfo 
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of Yugoslavia and other peoples, and upon the ideological- foundations and the 
humanist spirit of socialism. 

In the realisation of the aim of education and In teaching, the teachers »t»sn 
be Independent. 

Article 15 

With the aim of developing the sense of responsibility in the pupils towards 
work and success In school, the pupils shall be assured active participation in 
various forms of wort and life of the school. 

Pupils of a specific age shall participate In the management of the school and 
other institutions for education. 

Article 10 

The schools shall issue certificates of completion of schooling which shall 
have the character of a public document. 

The value of the certificates which other institutions for education Issue ■*»■!! 
be determined by law. 

The certificates shall entitle the holders to only those rights which law 
specifies. 

Certificates acquired in the territory of one People’s Republic shall have the 
same value I n the entire territory of Yugoslavia. 

Article 17 

Schools and other Institutions for education shall work in conformity with 
law and other regulations, as well as on the basis of rules and statutes of 
schools and Institutions. 

Article lft 

Individual schools shall be founded by law or other acts In accordance with 
the provisions of this Law. 

hj 

Article 10 

The state organs shall have rights and duties toward the schools and other 
institutions for education as determined by law. 

Article 20 

For the purpose of dealing with questions affecting education which are of 
general interest, for the purpose of ocgjisultatlon and agreement on questions 
which are of common Interest for the Schools and other institutions for educa- 
tion in all the People’s Republics, as'wellias for the purpose of laying down the 
bases of the curricula for the elementary schools, the vocational and higher vo- 
cational schools and gymnasia, there shall be established a Federal Council for 
Education as an Independent social body. 

- Article 21 

In addition to the rights and duties determined by laws, the Councils for 
Education of the People’s Committees of municipalities and districts and of the 
People’s Republics, as territorial organs of social management, shall perform 
public work which is of common Interest to the schools and other Institutions 
for education In the territories of municipalities, districts, and Republics. 
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For the Purpose of cooperation and mutual assistance, as well as for the 

^ T 01 tWhD,Ca1 ’ «nd other questions of common 

^’ tte “ *** territor 7 of a municipality or district may hold Joint 

meetings, consultations and so on. 

Asticls 23 

For the Purpose of advancing education, f or the purpose of exercising peda- 

!^r l0D ^ “ d oupervlslon over the imputation 

of the regulations for the organisation and work of schools, as well ‘as for 
the puipose of assisting the teachers In the carrying out of teaching and In their 
professional training, an educational-pedagogical service shall be organised, 
in accordance with the provisions of this law. 

* Arncux 24 

for^u«tltai! >r * nC ** >1 ^* 01 UW "I* *" • cb " ita ”* >«*«*•«•. 

For the Khoob which are fronted for the rcdolremrau of the TuttoaUr 
I eople s Army, special Federal regulations shall apply. 

Part Two — The System of Education 
II. INSTITUTIONS FOR PRR-8CHOOL EDUCATION 
Amcix 25 

For the children of pre-school- age, special InsUtutions and other forms of 
grotmdl^etc ^* 11 ** 0rganlaed < Und «**rtens, nurseries, day-nurseries, play- 

and other tonm ot location may be organised depending 
on the local conditions and needs. ^ 

v 

Asticls 26 

The tasks of the Institutions for pre-school education shall be expressly: 

To organise for the children proper entertainment, games, and social life 
and thereby to contribute to their further education, ' 

* T ®K he ?I th ® P * rent8 ’ e *PeclaUy those who are employed with the caring 
for the children and educating them, * 

To cooperate with the parents and extend professional aid to them In 
connection with the education of children. 

The InsUtutions for pre-school education shall encourage and 1s t in 
?. P y hich ^*7 * re functioning, various forms of assembling and edu- 

cating the children and. to that end, especially cooperate with social organisa- 
tions for the care of children. * 

Asticls 27. 

The institutions for pre-school education shall be established by the People's 
Committees of municipalities, by housing communities, and by economic and sodal 
organisations and Institutions. 
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The founder shall be obligated to provide material resources, staff and hygienic 
and other conditions necessary for the work of thoie Institutions. 


III. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Abticlb 28 

Elementary education shall be acquired In elementary schools. 

Elementary schools are schools of general education. 

Articix 29 

The tasks of the elementary schools shall he expressly : 

To extend to pupils the bases of socialist education and of modern general 
education, 

To help the all-around development of pupils, to develop working habits, 
to cultivate and encourage their personal abilities and aptitudes and 
help them with the choice of a vocation. 

For a more successful realisation of its tasks, and for helping parents with 
Education, the elementary school shall cooperate with the family. 

Abticlb SO 

The bases of the curricula for the elementary schools shall be determined 
by the Federal Council for Education. 

' The curricula for elementary ‘schools in the territory of a People’s Republic 
shall be prescribed by the Council for Education of the Republic In conformity 
with the bases of the curriculum. 

The council for education of the People’s Committee of a municipality may 
supplement the curriculum in accordance with the requirement of the respec- 
tive locality and school conditions, and in conformity with the prescribed cur 
rtculum. This Council shall be obligated to obtain in advance the opinion and 
proposals of Individual schools as well as of the economic and social organisa- 
tions concerned. 

Abticlb 31 

All children who complete seven years of age by the end of the calendar year, 
shall enroll in the elementary school. 

On the basis of medical opinion and according to the facilities of the school, 
physically and mentally developed children who reach six and a half years of 
age at the end of the calendar year, may also enroll in the elementary school. 

Physically and mentally handicapped children shall attend special schools 

Abticlb 32 

Parents or guardians shall be responsible for their children regularly attend- 
ing the elementary school. 

The organs of the People’s Committee of a municipality and school organs 
shall concern themselves with regular attendance of the elementary school. 

Abticlb 33 

The pupil of an elementary school may not be expelled from the school while 
his compulsory education period lasts. 
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Article 34 

The pupil who is prevented by illness or other Justifiable reasons from regu- 
larly attending school during a long period, may make up for the lost time 
by taking special examinations for Individual classes or by regularly completing 

the elementary school up to the seventeenth year of age. 

A person over fifteen years of age who has not completed the elementary 
school, may complete It by taking special examinations. 


IV. GYMNA8IUM 
Article 35 

The Gymnasium is a school of general education. 


Article 36 

The tasks of the gymnasium shall be expressly : 

To widen and deepen the knowledge of natural and social sciences and 
general technical education • 

To cultivate and encourage the personal abilities and aptitudes of pupils 
and help them with the choice of further studies and vocation ; 

To contribute to further intellectual, physical, social, moral, and aesthetic 
rtlucatlon of pupils for the purpose of training them for active social work 
^is well as for a wholesome cultural life. 


Article 37 

The studies In the gymnasium shall consist of a general and elective part 
The general part shall be common for all pupils. 

The elective part of studies will enable the pupils to acquaint themselves 
more deeply, according to their abilities and aptitudes, with individual fields 

general education. Every pupil shall be obligated to choose one of the 
elect I ve fields. 

J*™*- Bh * n Prepare those pupils who so desire for various practical 

Certain gymnasiums may have the task to provide on a wider scale the 
knowledge of classic languages and to deepen education in liberal arts. 

Article 38 

rurr icufa for the gymnasium shall be laid down by the 
Federal Council for Education. 

The curricula for the gymnasium shall be prescribed by the councils of 

nt Tl°*° r Pe0ples R *P ub,,c * ,n conformity with the bases of the curricula 
of t he Federal Cooncll for Education. 


Article 89 

The studies In tbegymnasium shall last four years. 

Special examinations may also be taken in the gymnasium. 

At the end of the studies In a gymnasium a final examination has to be taken. 
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V. VOCATIONAL AND HIGHER VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
I. General Provitiont 

< Article 40 I 

The common tasks of the vocational and higher vocational schools shall be r 
expressly: I 

To assure to the sociaicommunity a continuous inflow of various profes- f 
sional personnel: skilled and highly skilled workers, technical and other | 
professional personnel on the required professional and cultural level which | 
will contribute to a continuous and proper development of productive forces | 
and to the advancement of social services ; 

■ To make It possible for youth to acquire the .necessary professional 
qualifications, according to their abilities and aptitudes and in conformity 
with the needs of the community 

To contribute to further intellectual, physical, social, moral, and aesthetic 
education of the pupils for the purpose of training them for active social 
work, as well as for a wholesome cultural life. 

The vocational and higher vocational schools shall also work as institutions 
for adult education and for advanced professional training. 

Article 41 

The vocational schools are: the schools for skilled workers, the schools for. 
highly skilled workers, the technical and other vocational schools for economy 
and public services, and the art schools. 

Article 42 

The bases of the curricula for various types of vocational schools (Article 41) 
and higher vocational schools shall be laid down by the Federal Council for 
Education. 

The curricula for the vocational and higher vocational schools shall be 
prescribed by the councils for education of the Republics in conformity with 
the bases of the curricula (of the Federal Council for Education). 

The laying down of the bases and the p re s c ribing of the curricula shall 
be done on the proposal of the economic, labor union and social organisations 
and professional associations concerned, as well as the organs of administration 
in charge of the pertinent activity or service. 

Special regulations for varioud kinds of vocational schools may prescribe 
that the Council for Education of the Republic, in agreement with the organ of 
administration in charge of the pertinent activity or service, prescribe the 
curricula. 

Article 4^ 

The vocatlpnal and higher vocational schools may organise special classes 
for pupils who do not attend regular classes. 

In these schools special examinations also may be taken. 

Asncu 44 


In the interest of training professional cadres in accordance with the require- 
ments of economic and public services, the vocational and higher vocati onal 
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schools shall constantly cooperate with the economic organizations and institu- 
tions concerned. 

Article 45 


The organization and work of the vocational and higher vocational schools 
shall be determined by a separate Federal general law. 

The training of specific kinds of professional cadres by means of direct work 
in economic organisations and institutions ( Art. 5, par. 2) shall be regulated by 
regulations of the Federal Executive Council Secretariat for Labor. 


t. School t for Skilled Worker* 


Article 46 

The schools for practical training and schools for apprentices ■h ul l train 
skilled workers and vocational cadres for public services. 

Article 47 


The tasks of the schools for practical training and schools for apprentices 
shall be expressly : 

To provide practical and theoretical vocational education which provides 
a basis for practical activity ; 

To provide education in natural and social sciences by which the general 
education of the pupil is broadened and deepened for the purpose of more 
successfully acqulring^vocatlonal, practical, and theoretical education and 
training for an active social life. 

The practical-vocational education shall constitute a part of the entire studies, 
and shall be conducted under the general leadership and supervision of the 
school in the school workshops, in economic organisations and institutions. 



AdtTIOLE 48 

The practical training In the practical-vocational schools shall be done in 
special workshops or in an appropriate way in actual work In economic organ- 
isations or institutions. ( 

Article 49 

The eiementary practical-vocational training of apprentices shall be done direct- 
ly in economic organizations. For the purpose of supplementing the vocational 
education which is acquired through practical work in economic organizations, 
practical-vocational education shall also be conducted in workshops of these 
schools, schools with practical training, or in workshops of economic organiza- 
tions especially organized for this purpose. 

Article so 

Depending upon the degree of realization of eight year compulsory education, 
the special circumstances, and conditions prevailing in various areas, the Execu- 
tive Councils of the People’s Republics may prescribe regulations that persons 
who have not completed the elementary school may also enroll in the schools 
for skilled workers of specific vocations. Such pupils shall be provided con- 
ditions in order to successfully follow Instruction ( preparatory course, prepara- 
tory year, etc.). 


6884188 0—68 8 
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Article 51 

At the end of their schooling, the apprentices and pupils from schools for 
practical training shall take a final examination for the rank of skilled worker 
or for acquiring the proper vocational qualification. 

The Federal Executive Council, or the organ which it designates, shall pre- 
scribe the program and manner of taking the examinations. 

S. School* for Hiffhly Skilled Worker* 

Article 52 


Schools for highly skilled workers shall prepare highly skilled workers, or 
their corresponding vocational cadre, for economy and public services. 


Article 58 

Persons who have spent the prescribed period of time working in production 
as qualified workers may enroll In the school for highly qualified workers. 

Upon the completion of education in schools for highly skilled workers a final 
examination shall have to be taken. 

The Federal Executive Council or the organ which it designates shall prescribe 
the program and manner of taking of the examination. 


f Technical and Other Vocational School* for Economy and Public Service * 

Article 54 s 

Technical and other professional schools for economy and public services (tech- 
nical schools) shall prepare technicians, and corresponding vocational cadres, 
for economy and public services (technical, economic, agricultural, medical 
transport and so on ) . 

Article 55 

The tasks of the technical schools shall be expressly : 

To extend education which provides vocational-theoretical training for 
practical activity in a specific branch, as we(l as vocational practical train- 
ing in the school workshop linked up with practical work In economic organi- 
sations and institutions; 

To extend general education in economic and social sciences by means, of 
Ich the general education Is deepened and widened for the purpose of a 
more successful acquisition of the theoretical . and practical vocational 
education. 

Article 56 

For enrollment in certain technical schools, if the character of the school so 
demands, a higher school qualification than completion of the elementary school 
may be prescribed as a condition, as well as other special conditions. 

For the pupils who have completed the school for skilled workers, shortened 
course® in toe technical school® may be prescribed. • ** 

V 

Arnou 57 • 

At the end of studies In the technical schools, a final examination shall he 
taken. 
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5. Art School* 

Article 68 

Tbe art schools shall extend to pupils, in addition to the general education, 
training students in specific branches of art or applied art, and thereby preparing 
them for relative activities or for further education in art. 

Article 59 

Pupils who hare finished the elementary school and have passed an entrance 
examination may enroll in the art schools. 

At the entrance examination, the abilities of the pupils for education in the 
relative branch of art or applied art shall be tested. 

Under special regulations, pupils who have not finished the elementary school 
may also enroll in certain art schools, under tbe condition that before the com- 
pletion of the art school, they must complete the elementary school. 

Upon the completion of studies in the art schools, the final examination shall 
betaken. 

Article 60 

Jo extend the bases for education in various branches of art and preparation 
for further studies, the necessary institutions and other forms of education may 
be organised in the art school. 

6. Higher Vocational School * 

Article 61 

The higher vocational schools shall prepare cadres for various technical or 
profesional duties or services which require extended or specialized vocational 
education and provide advanced training for vocational cadres. 

ASticle62 

Depending upon the kind of schools, persons who have finished the vocational 
school for skilled or highly skilled workers, tbe technical school or gymnasium, 
as well as persons who have acquired the prescribed qualifications in the in- 
stitutions for adult education and professional training, may enroll in tbe higher 
vocational schools. 

By a special law or regulation of the Federal Executive Council, it may be 
prescribed that persons who do not possess the qualifications referred to in the 
preceding paragraph, but who have spent a specified period of time doing 
practical work in the corresponding activity and who pass the entrance exam- 
ination at which they shall show that they possess the general education re- 
quired for successful studies, may also enroll in certain higher vocational schools. 

VI. UNIVER8ITY FACULTIES. SCHOOLS OF HIGHER 
LEARNING AND ACADEMIES 

Article 68 

The tasks of the university faculties, schools of higher learning and art 
academies shall be expressly : 
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To prepare highly qualified experts for various branches of social 
activities; 


To organise and promote Botebtlfic work and prepare Intellectual workers - 
To contribute to the econioinlb, cultural, and social development of the 
country in cooperatlon^wlth the economic, cultural, and other Institution* 
and organisations, mm 

Asncix 64 


the organisation and work of the university faculties, schools of higher 
learning and academies shall be regulated by a special Federal law. 


VII. SPECIAL 8GHOOLS 
Asticls 65 

Special schools shall be founded In order to make it possible for children and 
youth who are physically and mentally handicapped to acquire elementary 
general and vocational education and training for independent life and work. 

Special Federal regulations shall apply to elementary education of morally 
and socially handicapped children. 

AancLB 66 

the tasks of the special schools shall be expressly : 

To work on the development of abilities and aptitudes of the pupils and 
on reduction and removal of shortcomings and disorders In development ; 
To contribute towards the physical and mental development of pupils ; • 
To orient, prepare, and train pupils for those professions and duties which 
correspond to their abilities and aptitudes, and make possible their partici- 
pation, in a useful and active way, in the economic and social life; 

To assist the parents in proper rearing and educating of children who 

are handicapped In their development 


AsncLC 67 

Eduratlon children who are handicapped in physical and mental develop 
ment shall be accomplished : 

In pre-school, school and otljer institutions organised for that purpose: 
In special schools* or sections of corresponding medical and social 
Institutions. 

Asnoix 68 

th f ° f the * ,m of education and training, the special schools 

and Institutions shall cooperate with the professional and social organisations 
concerned. 

Abtiolb 69 

i 1 *! COmmlM,0n of expert * «» «>e corresponding medical and 
Institutions find to require such an education and training, shall be sent 
to the special schools and corresponding Institutions. 

- U Y? ,n *_^ 0n * h 8pecl#1 ■ choo,,n * “** P* 8 " regular schools on the basis 
of the opinion of the commission of experts. 
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Secretariats for Education, Public Health and Social Welfare of the Federal 
Executive Council shall by agreement introduce regulations governing the keen- 
ing of records and division into categories of children who are sent to special 

a/ltlAAla * 


\ III. SCHOOLING FOR MEMBERS OF NATIONAL MINORITIES 


In the territories in which national minorities live, elementary schools or sec- 
tions of these schools shall be founded for the members of those minorities, in 
whlchteachlng will be In the national language of the respective national 


In the territories in which national minorities live. In pre-school institutions 
for the members of these minorities, educational work will be in the national 
language of the respective minority. 


In the area in which national minorities live, the members.of these minorities 
shall also have the right to instruction in the language of the minority in the 
gymnasium and vocational school or in sections of these schools. 


The training of teachers for the schools for the members of national minorities 
Rhnll be in the languages of the minorities and for this" purpose special schools 
or sections in schools for teacher training shall be founded. 


In the schools and sections for the members of national minorities, the cur- 
riculum shall also include the teaching of the subject of their national culture. 

For the purisme of ensuring active participation by the national minorities in 
the social life of the country, in the schools and sections for the members of' the 
national minorities, the teaching of the laqguage of the respective People’s Re- 
public shall also be one of the subjects. 1 


In the territories in w ies and peoples of Yugoslav nation- 

alities are mixed, bl-llngual schools shall also be opened, depending upon the 
facilities available. • 


The People’s Republics shall introduce, in conformity with the provisions of 
this Lhw, regulations governing the organization of the schools in which subjects 
are taught In the languages of the nationalities of each minority. 


Atncix 71 


Abticlb 72 


Aiticl* 78 


Aancts 74 



Akticle 77 


f 
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IX. ADULT EDUCATION AND ADVANCED PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 

Abtiolb 78 

For the purpose of making It possible for the citizens to supplement and in- 
prove their general education and professional qualifications and to acquaint 
them with the progress and achievements in the field of science, technology and 
culture, adult education and advanced professional training shall be organised. 

Aancuc 79 

The basic tasks of adult education and advanced professional training shall he 
expressly: . 

To extend literacy, practical knowledge and general education to citizens- 
To make possible vocational training and retraining by extending voca- 
tional qualifications and training, by means of widening and Improving voca- 
tional knowledge as well as by acquiring higher knowledge Including also 
the knowledge obtained at schools of higher learning and universities; 

To extend proper social-economic education to producers and workers in 
public services ; 

To enable citizens to broaden their knowledge of various fields of science, 
technology, and culture according to their personal Interests, inclinations 
and needs. 

AanoLt 80 

Institutions and organisations founded for that purpose shall concern them- 
selves with adult education and advanced professional training, namely: the 
workers’ and people’s universities, various schools for adults, cooperative schools, 
domestic science schools, schools for village youth, centers for training of cadets, 

popular science and technology organizations, etc. 

All schools, ranging from elementary school to university faculty, as well as 
social and economic organizations and Institutions and public health centers, 
libraries, museums, etc, shall also concern themselves with adult education and 
advanced professional training. 

Abtiolb 81 

Institutions for adult education and advanced professional training (Art 80) 
shaU develop their organization, activities, tasks, method and forms of work 
in con mlty with the needs of the social, economic and cultural development 
* the «wntry and coordinate It with the requirements of the respective area 
enterprise or Institution, as well as with the interests and needs of Individuals! 

These Institutions shall work, as a rule, according to the curricula adapted to 
the age of the students. 

Abtiolb 82 

The People’s Committees and other state organs, the economic, cooperative, 
professional and social organizations shall found institutions and various forms 
for adult education and advanced professional tr a i ning . j 

Akiolb 88 

The People’s Committees, the councils of the republics and the republic and 
federal organs of administration In charge of the affairs of corresponding public 
services and of the affairs of education, shall be obligated to concern themselves I 
with the development of institutions and other forms for adult education and I 
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advanced professional training, and especially with the training and specializa- 
tion of teachers for work in them, and also to provide material conditions for 
o tbe work of these institutions. 

Economic and cooperative organizations, labor unions, associations and in- 
stitutions shall concern themselves with the development of institutions and 
other forms of adult education, and especially with professional training of 
***** 811811 provlde mateflal conditions for the work of tfiese 

Abtiom 84 

General WpK» governing the values of certificates of completed studies in 
various institutions for adult education and advanced professional training 
which provide specific professional qualifications, shall be prescribed by regula- 
tions of the Federal Executive Council or the organ which it designates. 

•v ' ‘ 

X. TEACHER TRAINING SCHOOL8 

Axtiolz 85 

Teachers for general education schools, vocational schools and specfel schools, 
as well as for Institutions for pre-school education, adult education and advanced 
pro essional training shall be trained in special schools founded for that purpose 
and in other schools foreseen by t-M ff nwse 

Ajktiols 86 

The teachers shall be trained in these schools : schools for teachers of nursery 
whoois, schools for teachers for elementary schools (normal schools), higher 
teacher training schools, academies of pedagogy, schools for training teachers for 
vocational schools, schools for training teachers for special schools, schools for 
training Instructors in physical education, as well as university faculties for 
fp^ 80 ^ *’ na ^ ur ®^ sciences, mathematics, and art schools and art academies. 
Tr ®* D ‘ ln? ot teachers shall also be done in other schools. Teachers trained 
in schools whose basic tasks is not the training of teachers must also possess tbe 
accessary pedagogical training. 

Abticls 87 

The tasks of the schools for training of teachers shall be the following : 

To provide students with professional knowledge for the realisation of 

the general alms of education and of special tasks of schools in which thev 
will teach ; s 

To extend to students pedagogical training for teaching and for utilization 
of modern teaching methods and forms of educational work. 

The schools in which the teachers are trained shall also carry on research 
work In the field of education for the purpose of advancing education and train- 
ing and in preparing students for this work. 

These schools shall also work for advanced training of teachers. 

Abtiole 88 

Persons who have finished the gymnasium, normal school or a vocational school 
of a corresponding rank may enroll In higher teacher training schools, schools 
for teachers for pre-school institutions, and schools for teachers of vocational 
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school* while for enrollment In other school* for the training of teachers the 
existing regulations shall apply. 

, Aeticlc 88 

The organisation and work of the schools for the training of teachers shall be I 
regulated by a special federal general law. \ 


Part Three — The Life and Work of Schools 

XI. PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE INTERNAL LIFE AND WORK OP 

8CHOOL8 


AancLx 80 

Every school and other Institution for education regardless of Its social task* 
shall be so organised that Its entire Internal life, relationship, forms and methods 
of work contribute to^rds the realisation of the aim of education. 

. Aancix 81 

A school shall be obligated expressly : 

T° apply and develop the forms and methods of educational work which 
are based upon the Unking of teaching with the application of acquired 
knowledge; 

To achieve the linking of education with productive work by. means of- 
utiUslng out-of-school activities of youth and in cooperating with economic 
and social organisations and Institutions. 

Vocational schools, especially the schools for skilled worker* shall devote 
particular attention to the conditions and organisation of practical training in 
the school workshops and In various economic or ganisations .' 

Axttols 88 

The Internal life and work of schools should be based upon the m et hod* forms 
of work, and Internal relations which contribute towards.: 

Inspiration of initiative and development of independent activity In pupil* 
accustoming than to thorough study, working out and seeking the truth of 
subject matter; 

Development of Intellectual interest, independent judgment and critical 
■Pirit; 

Building an attitude of mutual respect and trust between pupils and 
teachers: „ 

Development of the significance and need of pnptls for mutual cooperation 
and help In the solving of problems of school and social life. , 

Aancix 98 " 

The school shall inspire tiie expansion and enrichment of educational wort 
by means of various forms of free activities of pupil* 

In cooperation with social organisation* the teachers shall help with the orga- 
nisation and carrying out of the program of free activities for the pupil* 
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Amou 94 

la cooperation with the institutions for vocational guldan6e, the school shall 
help parents and pupils with the choice of school and vocation according to the 
.pdt.de. »nd abllltte of U* mvtb. and to tbl. ood It sb.ll follow their 3e“ C 
mot tnd flee information 0 n tl>o character and renditions of »ork of rarlom 
types of schools and vocations. 

Ajrtols 96 

Fof ' 6 * 1 ‘TT* »* "»!>«»«"« *nd coordinating the cdnc.tlon .1 .ctl.lt, of tho 
dJlTbe Md w ° ■*•“**■ ot " cl > 001 «*•»■ tonehere, parent, and pnpils 

. Amou 96 

11»e principles governing evalnatlon of pupils and conditions for promotion 
In various kinds of schools shall be prescribed by the Secretariat for Education 
and puKure of the Federal Executive Council on the proposal of the Council ot 
Education of Yugoslavia. UI 

* Amou 97 

The school year shall begin on September 1, and end on August SI 

. ^ i 1 ®* tte couree of ^ year shall last not less than two 

te f ChlDg day8 - The Nation of teaching for various kinds of 
achools, in conformity wit* their character, shall be prescribed by the Council 
of Education of the respective People’s Republic. 

°\ Question of the respective People’s Republic shall determine 
he beginning and ending of the teaching period and the school holidays, accord- 
in# to climatic conditions and the character of the school. 

Amcu 96 

During school holidays, on Sundays, and on state holidays there shall be no 
teaching in schools. 

Abtiolb 99 

i 1°* “ Unlfled 8y8tem ot kee P ,n * records In schools shall be Intro- 

duced by the Secretariat for Education and Culture of the Federal Executive 
Council in agreement with the Federal Executive Counc II Secretariat for General 
Administration. 


XII. THE PUPILS 


Aitiolb 100 

Every pupil shall have the right and duty to contribute, according to his age 
towards the realisation of the aim of education in his school. 

For this purpose the pupils shall he obligated to attend school regularly, to 

1 atudy, to respect the rules of school life and work and to fulfill other 
obligations of pnpils. 


Asticls 101 

For the purpose of developing initiative, Independence, a sense of discipline 
and responsibility ot pupils for their work and sut^cess of the school, as well as 
an active assistance to the teachers in the carrying out of education, the pupils 
of the final year of the elementary school, as well as pupils of vocational schools 
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pupll““’ * hal1 f0nn rta " or E*nlsatIonB and school organisations of 

Aancm 108 

lhe p ”’ u * — — « 

school committee, acquaint the school organs wlfh^ 8 *"* members ot »•* 

submit to them Its proposals DertsirJniT^whT^i* 8 °j >ln,oos and eonclusloii*, 

Aktiolc 108 
Astiole 104 

r-ssw-r *'«—* «**» 

with . u a., •»««,' ysi s^, ^L-rTn^rir 7 ,^" 1 "" 0 " *•“ ** 

*■»—— - «*» » .JtS, ES2C pen, "‘' , “ “ <*• 

Abticls 100 

* “ rtr »»* — «—« m„ (. 
tb °~ * - «* 

XIII. THE TBACHBBS 
Asticls 106 

s*=a~‘“. = “ssarrss' 

by^fedlSIna^ ° f *® M c,Til “"«* shall be determined 

Amaa 107 

*“ T*"* "■• «““•«»«*■ -«rk of the ^ 

au oe responsible for the achievement of all the alms of edncatlon. 
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Atnou 106 

A person may be a teacher who mu tmimm th» nr.mr.ri- . 

*“ 1 pr.fM.toul ,n.U<lc.tto» Ud .to rtUl u. „ ber w.rk?J? 1 f, P t^r,^ 
utol ,o.Utto pnuldM a guarantee for the toUtaatto. „ f tl JS 

AanoL* 109 

~rsrrzrKS. , r==':7=ss 

:ssra,tt; 

w . e , P T?“ Wb ° ***** * radoat ®d from the corresponding university faculty 
school of higher learning or art academy may also teach Individual subWtl’ 
Persons who have United the corresponding 

spwlal schools, may be teacher, in special schools and correspond!^ InstltuuU 
Persons who have graduated from the corresponding unfv£| t y SK *Zl 
of higher learning or art academy, may be teachers In the vocation 

SirS"? W h° h<l 7 flDl8hed ** vocational school 
I IS ^ VOCat, ° nal 8choolB “V «l«o teach Individual 

It shall be determined, by regulations on Individual kinds of sch . r ■ 
InstUutlon. for education, what other qualified peS ^y pTS t^S 
of teachers or Instructors In those schools and in«HHi^ n n 

A 

Ajmojjc 110 

s 

Part Four-Thc Position and Organization of Schools and Other 
Institutions for Education 

XIV. THE POUNDING OF SCHOOLS AND MEANS FOB THEIR WORK 

}t- 

1. Opening and (Hoeing 
Amu ill 

^anr2^i,* Ch0018 8lUU ** ,0anded by municipal Committees in 
r the Program of school development which shall be drawn ud 

Imm.f? e ° Plea CommIttee8 on toe proposal of the municipal Peopled 

ommlttees lnthe territory of a district ^ wp,e 8 

Atnou U2 

Wle^mm\ a f;Z^i i0n,il *** Spedal 8C “ ools 8ha, ‘ ^ funded by the 

TZ * S ° f mUnlc,palltle8 and dl «trlcts, as .well as by the competent 

ese ils wWc^rS! <* development of 

*k nWn Upby 016 El «*utive Council of the respective 

Dublic on the proposal of the Council of Education of the Republic 
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Vocational schools may also be founded by economic and social organization* 
within the framework of the program of development of the respective kind of 
scbooL For the founding of a vocational school by such organisations. It shall 
be necessary to obtain permission from the Council of Education of the People** 
Committee of the respective district In agreement with the council responsible 
for the affairs of the corresponding domain of administration. The council 
may not refuse to issue permission for the founding of the school if the founding 
of the school is envisaged by the program of development of the correspondln* 

kind of vocational schools, and if the other prescribed conditions hate been 
fulfilled. , r 

Higher vocational schools shall be founded on the basis of law, on the bast* 
of a decision of the Federal Executive Council or under regulations of the 
representative body of the autonomous unit 


The decision for the fou n di ng of a school shall be rendered the program 
for development of the elementary schools drawn up by both councils of the 

respective People’s Committee with equal rights. • 

The proposal for the drawing up of the program of development of schools 
in the territory of a municipality or district shall be made by both councils of 

the People's Committee with equal rights. 


A school may be founded if the prescribed conditions have been fulfilled with 
respect to the number of pupils,* teaching staff, school premises, equipment and 
teaching aids, as well as other conditions provided for by laws on various kind* 


The People's Comnflttees of two or more municipalities and districts may agree 
to found a school jointly or to found another institution for education. 

Two or more economic or social organizations may agree to Jointly found a 
preschool institution, vocational school, or institution for adult education and 
advanced vocational training or to Jointly participate in the mainten an ce 0 f * 
school or institution. 


The founder shall have such rights and duties towards the school or another 
institution for education as provided for by law or other regulations. 


An elementary school may begin operation only after the organ of administra- 
tion of the People's Committee of the district responsible for education ascertains, 
through a special commission of experts, that the conditions for commencing 
school work have been fulfilled. 

The gymnasia, vocational schools, and special schools may begin operation only' 
after the secretariat of the Council of Education of the Republic ascertains* 
through a special commission of experts, that the conditions for the commencing 
of wort of the respective kind of school have been f ulfilled 


Aanoxx 113 


Aancu 114 


of schools. 


Aanoix 113 


Aancix US 


Aanou 117 


r 
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Article 118 

If It Is determined that the elementary school does not fulfill any of the con- 
ditions for work, the council of education dt the People’s Committee of the 
district shall Invite the founder to Undertake measures for the fulfillment of those 
conditions within a specified period of time. 

i ,f ‘ t Jf i de,er “ ,ned that « Kymnaslum, vocational school, or special school does 
| not fulfill any of the prescribed conditions for work, the Council of Education of 
the Republic shall Invite the founder to undertake measures for the fulfillment 
of those conditions within a specified period of time. 

If the founder of the elementary school does not remove the shortcoming 
within the specified period of time, the district council shall render a decision 
that the elementary school or Its specific department provisionally stops work 
until the prescribed conditions for the work of that school are fulfilled The 
decision for temporary cessation of work of other schools or their departments 
or sections shall be rendered under the same conditions by the Council of 
I Education of the Republic. 

™ e d<H * l8,on referred to In the preceding paragraph shall be rendered on the 
basis of the findings of a special commission of experts. 

Article 119 

I A " ch0 ° 1 may ** •boHshed on the proposal of the founder and after obtaining 
the opinion of the school committee, only under conditions laid down by laws for 
tarlous kinds of schools which pertain to the conditions of work of the school, 
the fulfillment of the task of a school and the need of Its further existence. 

A school may also be abolished if for reasons of nnfnlflllment of the conditions 
for work, the responsible organ decides that the school or its specific department 
or section tem,>orarlly stops u&rk, and even after the expiration of the period 
left to the founder for the undertaking of measures for the fulfillment of those 
conditions, it is ascertained by a special commission of experts that, for reason 

of failure to establish the necessary conditions, further work of the school Is 
im|K>s8ible. 

The decision for the abolition of the school shall be rendered by the Executive 
Council. of the Republic. 

Article 120 

Every school shall have rules governing its Internal order and work. 

2. Funds Necessary for the Work of a School 
Article 121 . 

The funds for the maintenance and work of a school shall be provided by the 
founder. 

tor the schools which are founded by state organs, the funds shall be provided 
in the budget of the respective territorial-political unit. 

Additional funds for the work of the schools may also be provided by subsidies 
given by state organa, institutions,. economic and social organizations, as well 
« from special funds established for this purpose. 
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' Article 122 

The estimate of a school budget which has been founded by a state organ ahu ll 
be drawn up by the school committee. 

The school committee shall transmit the draft school budget together with 
explanations to the organ responsible for the Inclusion of the budget into the 
general budget of the respective territorial-political unit 

Asticix 123 

.The budget of a territorial-political unit shall contain the total amount of 
funds for the work and maintenance of each school separately. The total amount 
of the funds for personnel expenditures and the total amount of the funds for 
other expenditures of a school, shall be shown separately in the budget. 


Article 124 


t 


The estimate of a school budget shall be drawn up by the school committee 
within the limits of the total amount of the funds provided in the general budget 
of the territorial-political unit for the maintenance and work of the school, as 
well as other incomes of the school. The estimate of expenditures which it 
draws up shall be transmitted by the school committee to the council of education 
of the respective territorial-political unit from whose budget the school is 
financed. 

Asticix 125 

The final account of the total expenditures of a school shall be drawn up by the 
headmaster of the school and endorsed by the school committee. '• 

Asticix 126 

The provisions of Articles 121 to 125 shall also apply to financing of other 
institutions for education founded hy state organs. 

With respect to the financing of schools and other Institutions for education 
founded by economic and social organizations, the provisions of this Law per- 
taining to the financing of schools founded by state organs shall apply. 

XV. ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOLS AND OTHER 
INSTITUTIONS FOR EDUCATION 

t. Social Management of School » 

Article 127 

A school shall be jointly managed by the teaching staff and citizens who can 
contribute to the accomplishment of the tasks of the school and who shall be 
appointed or elected by the appropriate organs, meetings of voters and orga- 
nizations and institutions concerned. 

In the management of the school, pupils of a determined age shall also partici- 
pate through their representatives. 

• • 

J Article 128 

The folmwlng shall directly m^page a school as social organs : the school com- 
mittee, the council of teachers, and the headmaster of the school. 
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Article 129 

In the realization of social management, every organ of a school shall have 
an Independent sphere of activities, and their mutual relations shall be founded 

upon the rights and duties determined by law. 

/ 

Article 130 

The organs which manage a school, every one within its sphere of activities 
and through cooperation^ shall concern themselves with the teaching in the’ 
school and the entire work and life of the school realizing the aim of education 
and particular task of the school. 

Article 131 

The organs of a school shall exercise their rights and duties on the basis and 
within the framework of laws and other regulations, as well as the school statute. 

>■ Article 132 

At the end of every, school year Joint meetings shall be held of the school 
committee, the teachers, the pupils, the representatives of the organs and 
economic organizations concerned, the professional associations and institutions, 
the parents and other citizens, at which the state and work of the school and 
the execution of its tasks shall be reviewed on the basis of the report submitted 
by the headmaster. 

Article 133 

Management of Individual vocational schools founded by state organs for 
the requirements of their own services, shall be regulated, In conformity with the 
principles of this Law, by separate regulations on those schools. 


2. The School Committee 
Article 134 

The school committee shall do the following work : 

Concern itself with the entire work and life of the school, review the 
results of the work and state of the school and undertake measures for 
improving the education of the pupils; concern Itself with the improvement 
of material and other conditions for the work and life of the school ; help 
with the organization and improvement of the social, cultural and recre- 
ational life, physical culture and technical education of the pupils in the 
school and outside of it ; ■*.. 

Concern itself in the vocational schools with the work conditions of the 
pupils In theft- practical work, and with the school workshops, which are 
to fulfill their tasks In accordance with^the requirements of instruction, 
as well as with the work conditions of the apprentices ; . , 

Introduce the school regulations, draft an estimate of expenditures, and 
, secure the final financial account of the school; 

Concern Itself with the health and social protection of the pupils ; concern 
Itself with the • accommodations, feeding, living conditions, and educational 
of pupils In their dormitories and in similar institutions; and study and 

propose the granting of scholarships to pupils ; 
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Concern Itself with promoting cooperation 'and linkingthe school with 
the economic and cultural-artistic organizations, organizations for physical 
culture and technical education, and other social organizations whose activt- 
tles are connected with the work of the school and with the education of 
youth ; 

Propose to the respective council of education the holding of competitive 
.examinations for the selection of teachers ; propose the filling of the va- 
cancies and relieving from duties of Individual teachers ; 

Deal with the proposals and petitions submitted by citizens in connection 
with questions of general Interest for the work of the school ; 

Exercise general supervision over the utilization of public property given 
to the school for administration ; 

Deal with the complaints submitted by parents, teachers, and pupils ; de- i 
cide on the application of disciplinary measures against pupils when this ' 
is placed within its competence by special regulations. 

Abticlb 135 | 

Depending on the kind of school, the school committees shall consist of: 

A specified number of members appointed by the respective People’s Com- 
mittee at a joint session of both councils ptf the proposal of the council for 
education; 

* 

A specified number of members elected by the council of teachers from 
among the school teachers; 

A specified number of members elected by the meetings of voters from the 
territory of the school from among its ritiwn n ; 

A specified number of members selected from among their members by 
the economic and social organizations, professional associations, and Institu- 
tions concerned. 

The headmaster of the school, by virtue of his position, shall be a member of 
tbe school committee. 

The school committee of the gymnasia and vocational schools shall include s 
specified number of pupils, whom the pupils* organization of the school »*»«" 
elect. ' . 

The school committee of the schools founded by economic and social organiza- 
tions shall include a specified number of members appointed by those 
organizations. 

The composition and manner of election of the members of the school com- 
mittee shall be determined by the law on the respective kind of school. 

The total number of members of the school committee, the number of tbe 
members appointed or elected by individual organs, meetings of voters, lnstltu 
tions and organizations, shall be determined by the statute of every school, 
which will also specify the organizations and Institutions which have to elect 
the members of the school committee. 

Axticlx 186 

A school committee shall consist of at least seven members. 

Aancix 187 

The mandate of a school committee shall last for two years. 

The election of the school committee shall be made at the beginning of the 
school year. 
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The organ or organisation which electa the members of the school co mmittee 
may remove certain members which it bag elected even before the expiration 
of this period, if snch member is not able to perform his duties or neglects them. 

The responsible municipal or district council may dissolve the school com* 
mittee and hold elections for a new school committee, if the work of the school 
committee is contrary to regulations. 

The school committee may file a complaint against the decision of dissolution 
with the next higher organ. 

Aancix 138 

The school committee shall elect a chairman from among its members. 

The headmaster or school teacher may not be elected as chairman 0 f the 
school committee. 

Abticlc 189 

The meetings of the school committee shall be convened by the chairman, and 
be shall be obligated to convene meetings at the request of one third of the mem- 
bers of the committee, at the request of the headmaster of the school, at 
the request of the council of teachers, or on the proposal of the pupils’ 
organisation of the school. « 

A meeting may also be called at the request of an economic or social organiza- 
tion or institution for the purpose of dealing with questions of interest to the 
school and to the corresponding organisation or Institution. 

The headmaster of the school shall assist the chairman of the school commits 
tee in the preparation of the meetings of the committee. 

Asncix 140 

The school committee shall meet If and when necessary, but It must meet at 
the beginning of every school year, at the end of a semester, and at the end of 
every school year. 

Aancix 141 

The school committee shall decide on the affairs which belong to Its sphere 
5 of activities at its meetings. 

The school committee may reach decisions if more than one half of the mem- 
bers of the committee are present at the meeting, and it shaU render decisions 
by a majority of votes of the attending members. 

The school committee may set up commissions for preparation and study of 
various problems which affect its sphere of activities. 

Aancix 142 

The decisions of the school committee In connection with the affairs which 
belong to its sphere of activities shall be binding on the council of teachers, on 
the class council, and on the headmaster of the school. 

The school committee may make recommendations regarding the work of the 
council of teachers, of the class council, and of the headmaster of the school. 

The members of the school committee shall be obligated from time to time 
to Inform the bodies which have elected them of the work of the school conv- 
mittee and of the work of the school, and render to them an account of 
own work. 

The school committee shall snhmlt a report on the work of the school to the 
respective People’s Committee at the end of the school year. It shall also be 
688488 0—68 10 
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obligated to submit a report at the request of the respective council of the 
municipality or district 


3. The Council of Teachers 
Article 144 

The council of teachers shall do the following work : 

Concern itself with the successful realization of the aims of education in 
the school, especially with teaching, improvement and coordination of work 
in education, and render appropriate decisions; concern itself with the 
development of the methods and forms of work which contribute to an 
all-around and proper education of youth, and linking of teaching with pro- 
ductive work; coordinate the work of various departments and teachers, 
propose and undertake measures for improvement of their work and of the 
school as a whole ; help with the development of the social, cultural, and 
recreational life of pupils ; 

To work out in detail the curricula, concern itself with carrying it out, 
and make proposals for its improvement ; review the work and results of 
individual classes, class councils, and teachers ; 

In the vocational schools, devote special concern to the work conditions and 
vocational training of the pupils In practical work, and to devote attention 
to proper coordination of practical teaching and work with the demands 
5 of the curriculum ; 

Help the teachers with their pedagogical improvement and advanced train- 
ing in the subjects in which they teach ; 

Decide on the division of classes into sections and assign teachers by 
sections and subjects ; appoint heads of classes ; 

Cooperate with the organization of pupils of the school ; maintain perma- 
nent connections with parents, economic organizations in which the pupils 
are trained for practical work, as well as with the institutions and organiza- 
tions concerned ; 

Award prizes and make commendations for success in school, if the head- 
master, the class council, or the head of the class is not so authorized ; 

Review various problems in the field of activity of the school committee 
and propose the introduction of appropriate measures and decisions ; deter- 
mine the report on the work of the school which the headmaster has to sub- 
mit to the school committee; 

Give opinions to the school committee regarding the founding of pupils’ 
organizations; 

Deal with complaints of pupils and parents, decide on the use of discipli- 
nary measures within its competence determined by special regulation. 

Article 145 

The council of teachers shall consist of all the teachers of a school. 

The council of teachers shall work in sessions, 

Abtiolb 146 J 

The sessions of the council of teachers shall be convened by the headmaster, 
and he shall be obligated to convene the council into session at the request of the 


/ 
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school committee, the dess council, or one fifth of the teachers, as well as on 
the proposal of the organisation of pupils of the school. 

The decision of the council of teachers shall be valid If a majority of all the 
members of the council votes for It 

Article 147 

For the purpose of studying and deciding questions of teaching and education 
and other questions of interest for various classes or sections, a class council 
shall be formed. 

The class council shall consist of all the teachers of a class or section. 

The sessions of the class council shall be conducted by the head of the class. 

In the schools which have which have several sections of the same class, all 
the teachers of those sections shall meet for the purpose of dealing with questions 
of common Interest. 

Article 148 

When the session of the council of teachers or class council deals with ques* 
tions for the -decision of which the opinion and proposal or the pupils is impor- , 
tani, the council of teachers or class council may conclude that the question be 
first dealt with by the organization of pupils and Invite the representative of 
thepupilstothesession. . 


4. The Headmaster 
Article 148 

The headmaster shall manage the school directly in accordance with regula- 
tions as well as with the decisions of the school committee and the council of 
teachers. 

The headmaster shall directly organize the work of the school and exercise 
supervision and give advice regarding teaching. 

The headmaster shall represent the school and shall be the legal representative 
of the school. 

The headmaster shall prepare and conduct the meetings of the council of teach- 
ers, concern himself with the Implementation of laws and other regulations and 
also with carrying out decisions and recommendations of the school committee 
and of the council of teachere, and conduct the administration of the school. 

The headmaster shall order expenditures from the school funds. 

The headmaster is the direct disciplinary superior of the teachers. 

The headmaster shall decide on the use of such disciplinary ^treasures against 
pupils for which he Is authorized by special regulations. 

Article 150 

The headmaster of a school may suspend the execution of decisions of the 
school committee, of the council of teachers, or of the class council which is ren- 
dered outside of administrative proceedings, if he considers that the conclusion 
is not In conformity with regulations. 

The headmaster shall be obligated to immediately transmit the decisions of the 
school committee or council of teachers, the execution of which he has suspended 
through the responsible organ of administration to the responsible council of 
education. The council shall be obligated to render a decision on the suspension. 
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Yhe headmaster shall be obligated to Immediately transmit the decision of the 
class council, the execution of which he has suspended, to the council of teachers 
which shall immediately render a decision on the suspension. 

Article 151 

The provisions of this Law which apply to the headmaster shall also apply to 
the principal of a school. 

k 

S. The Principles Govfrning Management of Other Institutions for Education 

Article 152 

The provisions of this chapter which pertain to management of schools shall 
accordingly apply to management of other Institutions for education. 

Article 153 

The pupils’ dormitories and other educational institutions which are founded 
as lnde|>endent institutions, shall be subject to social management, by a com- 
mittee (council) which shall consist of the" following: a fixed number of members 
appointed by the People’s Committee of the municipality; a fixed number of 
members who shall be elected as their representatives by the school committees 
of the schools concerned; a fixed number of members elected from among the 
youth, economic and other social organisations and institutions according to the 
kind and tasks of the educational institution ; a fixed number of members elected 
by the monitors, as well as a fixed number of members elected by the pupils. 

The head of the institution shall lie a member of 'the committee (council ) hy 
virtue of his position. 

In the dormitory homes for pupils and other educational institutions, councils 
of monitors shall be set up which shall consist of all the monitors In the Institution. 

The statute of the institution shall determine the total number of members 
of the committee (council), the number of the members elected by the organs 
concerned, the monitors, the organizations, the institutions and other bodies and 
pupils, as well as the rights and duties of the council of monitors. 

The provishms of this Article shall accordingly apply to students’ home dor- 
mitories. 

Article 154 

Dormitories for pupils and other educational institutions which are a part of 
the school shall be managed by jthe school committee. For direct performance 
of pre-determined administrative work, the school committee may set up a special 
commission from among its members and other persons. 


XVI. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF STATE AND LOCAL ORGANS 
TOWARDS SCHOOLS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS FOR EDUCATION 

1. The People's Committees and Their Organs 
Article 155 

The People’s Committee of a municipality shall exercise the following rights 
and dutjes towards the management of schools and other institutions of 
education: 
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Review the general situation and questions of common Interest for the 
>pment and advancement of the school and other Institutions for 
education in the territory of the municipality, and introduce regulations and 
undertake measures for which It Is authorised ; 

Found elementary schools, gymnasia, vocational schools. Institutions 
or adult education and advanced professional training and other educational 
institutions; 

Provide material resources for the schools which it has founded; 

Appoint headmasters of schools in accordance with special regulations; 

Concern itself with the implementation of the regulations for compulsory 

attendance in elementary schools ; 

The founding of schools and providing of material- resources for the work 
and, maintenance of the schools, shall be done by both councils (municipal 
council and council of producers) equally; the appointment of v the head- 
master of a school shall be done by botbcouncils at a joint session, while 
the other work mentioned in the preceding paragraph shall be done by the 
municipal council. 

AancLB 166 

The council of education of the municipal People's Committee shall exercise 

owing rights and duties with respect to the management of schools and 
other institutions for education : 


Study and review the status and questions of common Interest for schools 
and other institutions for education In the territory of the municipality and 
make proposals to the People’s Committee of the municipality for introduc- 
tion of regulations and undertaking of measures .which belong to its sphere 
of activities; introduce regulations and undertake measures for which it 
is authorized ; make recommendations to the school organs in .connection with 
questions of common interest to the schools ; 

Endorse the statutes of the schools and other institutions for education, 
unless otherwise prescribed by this Law or special regulations for certain 
kinds of schools ; 

Review I he annual reports on the work of the schools and other institutions 
for education; and the reports of the educational-pedagogical service on the 
work of the schools in the territory of the municipality, as well as questions 
affecting the teaching work and Implementation of the curricula ; 

Propose the founding of elementary schools and other institutions for 
education to the People's Co mmi tt ee ; 

vlte competitive examinations for the selection of teachers for schools 
and other educational institutions, and appoint and relieve individual teach- 
ereftom duty In conformity with separate regulations ; 

Debate on the draft budgets of the schools founded by the municipal 
People's Committee, and transmit it together with its opinion to the People’s , 
Committee; 

Give guidance for the work of the organ in charge of the affairs of educa- 
tion and review reports on its work ; 

Exercise supervision over administration of public property given for 
school use and other Institutions for education ; 

Also do other work assigned to it by special regulations. 
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Abtiolk 1ST 

The council of education of the People’s Committee of a municipality "Wl 
consist of: 

At least two members elected by the People’s Committee of the municipal- 
ity from among its members ; 

A fixed number of members elected from the school committee or delegates 
of school committees of schools in the territory of the municipality ; 

A fixed number of members elected by the labor union organisations, 
People’s Youth organisations, economic and other social organizations, pro- 
fessional associations and institutions indicated by the municipal People’s 
Committee; 

Educational and other public workers appointed by the municipal People’s 
Committee. 

The municipal council shall detemlne the number of members of the council 
, and the number of members to be elected by the school committees or their 
delegates, and also what organisations and Institutions shall elect members of 
the council, and the number of members which they elect 

The head of the organ of administration responsible for the questions of educa- 
tion shall, by virtue of his .position, be the secretary of the council and he shall 
have the rights of a member of the council. 

Abticl* 158 

The council of education of the People’s Committee of a municipality shall 
be obligated to hold at least one meeting a year with representatives of all 
school committees from the territory of the municipality for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the questions of principle and other questions of interest for the work 
of the schools and other institutions for education. 

Abticlb, 158 

Supervision over the legality of the work of all the schools and other Insti- 
tutions for education, with the exception of higher vocational schools, shall be 
exercised In conformity with special regulations by the municipal organ of admin- 
istration in charge of the affairs of education. 

Abticle 160 

4 

> The district People’s Committee shall exercise the following rights and duties 
towards the management of schools and other Institutions for education : 

Review the general status and questions of common interest for the de- 
velopment and Improvement of schools and other institutions for education in 
the territory of the district and Introduce regulations and undertake 
measures for which it is authorized ; 

Draw bp the program for development of elementary schools ; 

Found gymnasia, vocational schools, special schools, and other institutions 
for education; > 

Provide material resources for the schools which it has founded : 

Appoint the headmaster of the schools in accordance with special regula- 
tions. l 

The founding of schools, providing of material resources for the /Cork and 
maintenance of the schools, as well as the drawing up of the program of ele- 
mentary school development, shall be done by both councils equally; the head- 
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ma^er of a school has ho be appointed by both councils at a joint session, while 

Abticl* 161 

. ,T h i C0, “ c “ 01 educatlon of the district People’s Committee shall exercise the 

dotle ® ^ reepect to management of the schools and 
other Institutions of education : ana 

Study and review the situation and questions of common Interest for the 

achoors la the territory of the district, and make proposal, to t^Pwple’s 

■JST 1 ? 8 ° f ^ di8trict for the totroduetlon of regulations and the under- 

llirt nn affeCtlD * ltB • phere of * c «riUves; introduce regulations 
and undertake measures for which it Is authorised ; 

- ISiZT ?,? ”* tUatloM of 0,6 • c **°°ls and other Institutions for education 
founded by the People’s Committee of the district ; 

™ D “LT )rt8 0,1 the Work of th * and other Institutions 

for education founded by the People’s Committee of the district, the reports 

""*• °° the work <* school, Tn°^e 
territory of the district, as well as the question of teaching and Instructional 
work and implementation of the curricula ; 

Invite competitive examinations for the election of teachers and appoint 
relations- £P ° m lndlTldQal teechera accordance with separate 

• , “ l ° tb " UMat ° tioM ”»-»“»■» ■» 

Debate the drafts of budgets of schools founded by the district People’s 

Committee, and transmit them together with is opinion to the district People’s 
Committee ; 

Give guidance to the work of the organ of administration In charge of the 
affairs of education, and review the reports of its work; 

Do also other work assigned to it by special regulations. 

Aanoix 162 

The council of education of the district People’s Committee consist of • 

At least two members elected by the district People’s Committee from 
among the councilmen ; A 

A flxed number of members elected by the councils of education of the 
municipal People’s Committees in the territory of a district or by the dele- 
. gates of these councils ; J 

Ar fixed number of members elected by the labor union organizations. 
Peoples Youth organisation, economic and social organisations, professional 
associations, chambers and Institutions Indicated by the district council ; 

Ediratlonal and other public workers appointed by the People’s Commit- 
tee or the district 

® f *** educational-pedagogical service of the People’s Committee of 
the district shell also sit on the council. 

The dlirtrict council shall determine the number of members of the council and 
to number of the members to be elected by the councils of education of munlci- 
pa ities or their delegates, and also what organizations and Institutions are to 
fleet their representatives on the council and the number of those representatives 
The head of the organ of administration In charge of' the affairs of education 
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shall by virtue of his position be the secretary of the council and shall have the 
rights of a member of the council. 

Asnoix 163 

The council of education of the di«trict People’s Committee shall be obligated 
to hold at least one meeting a year with the representatives of Its municipal I 
councils from the territory of the district for the purpose of discussing ques- 
tions of principle and other questions of interest for the work of the school and 
other educational Institutions. 

Asncix 164 

Supervision over the legality of work of higher vocational schools shall be 
exercised by the organ of administration of the district In charge of the affairs 
of education, unless otherwise provided by separate regulations. 

' Asnou 166 

When the meeting of the council of education of a municipality or district has 
to debate questions which pertain to the work of Individual schools or other 
Institutions for education, the representative of the school committee and the£ 
headmaster of the school or representative of the Institution shall be invited to 
the session. These representatives may participate In the work of the council, 

but they may not participate In making decisions. 

The councils of education may set up commissions to study Individual ques- 
tions belonging to their spheres of activity and submit proposals on them. 

The councils of education shall adopt their rules of procedure. 

AxnoLE 166 

Hie organ of administration of the municipal People’s Committee in charge 
of the affairs of education shall keep records of teachers and educators of all 
schools and other institutions for education who are appointed by the municipal 
People’s Committees or their organs, while the organ of administration of the 
district People’s Committee In charge of the affairs of education shall keep 
records of all the teachers and educators of all the schools and institutions for 
education In the territory of the district. 

Ajrrxcu 167 

In exercising the right of. supervision over the legality of the work In the 
schools and other Institutions for education, the municipal and district organs 
of administration in charge of the affairs of education shall have the right to 
seek of the headmaster of a school or institution data on the work of the school 
or institution and other data necessary for the performance of the work which 
belongs to the sphere of activities of the organs of mtmt n tot ra tion 
If the organ of administration ascertains that the school organs are not observ- 
ing the regulations. It shall be obligated to draw their attention to the Incon- 
sistency of their work with regulations and to their obligations under the 
regulations. < 

If the organ of administration ascertains that the school committee or the 
council of teachers has rendered a decision which conflicts with regulations, it 
shall suspend the decision from execution and immediately transmit It to the 
responsible council of education, which shall render Its own decision on the 
suspension. 



1 

In addition to the righto and da ties determined by separate regulations, the 
Council of Education of a Republic shall exercise the following righto and duties : 


*• The Council of Bduootion of the Republic 
Aanctlt 168 
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rj Review the general situation and Questions of common interest for the 
development and advancement of schools and other institutions for educa- 
tion In the territory of the People’s Republic ; 

Review the reports of the educational-pedagogical service on the work of 
the schools In the territory of the People’s Republic and give guidance for 
its work; 

Exercise the righto and duties towards the higher vocational schools given 
to it under separate regulations for this kind of school ; 

Concern itself with the training and Improvement of professional knowl- 
edge of the teaching staff ; 

Propose to the Executive Council of the Republic the program of develop- 
Ing gymnasia, vocational and special schools and concern itself with its 
Implementation; give guidance for the formulation of programs of develop- 
ment of elementary schools to the People’s Committees of the district. 

Introduce curricula for all schools in the territory of the People’s RepubUc ; 

Concern itself with the publication of textbooks, handbooks, and con- 
struct teaching aids and approve their publication and construction ; 
j Discuss draft laws and other draft regulations pertaining to education 

**chlng and concern Itself with the implementation of regulations in 
I that field ; * 

Give opinions and proposals regarding the funds which have to be secured 
,n 0,6 budget of the People’s Republic for the purpose of expanding the 
school network, maintaining school buildings, and Improving the work of 


Determine policy and prescribe standards and conditions for the building 

of school houses and school equipment ; 

Propose the opening of new schools ; 

Keep general records. of teachers and . educators lh the territory of the 
People’s Republic. 


The Council of Education pf a Republic shall consist of : 

A specific number of members appointed by the Executive Council of the 
RepubUc from among the members of the Council, educators, health workers, 
and other pubUc workers ; 

A fixed number of members to be elected by the councils of education .of 
the People’s Committees of the districts or by the delegates of those councils • 

Fix the number of members to be elected from among their members by 
the I*bor Union Council of the RepubUc, the People’s Tooth organisation, 
the professional associations of the RepubUc, as weU as the other social 
organisations concerned, chambers and institutions which the Executive 
Council of the RepubUc shaU indicate. 

The secretary of the OouncU shall be a member of the CouucU by virtue of his 


the schools ; 


Aiticls 168 


position. 
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In the People's Republic In which districts do not exist, the fixed number of 
members of the Council of Education of the Republic shall be elected by the 
councils of education of the municipal People's Committees^ 

The composition and the method of election of the members of the Council of 
Education of the Republic shall be determined by regulations of the Executive 
Councils of the Republic. 


3. The Federal Connell for Education 
Article 170 

The Federal Council for Education shall : 

Initiate questions of common Interest for schools In the People's Republic* 
and if necessary make recommendations ; 

Debate questions of general Interest for the Improvement of teaching and 
of other forms of work on education and If necessary render conclusions : 
Lay down the bases for the curricula of the schools ; 

Lay down the general principles for the writing of school textbooks; 

Give opinions and make recommendations within its sphere of activities 
Do other work placed within Its sphere of activities by this Law and by 
separate regulations. 

\ Article 171 

L 

*n»e Federal Council for Education shall consist of members elected by th» 
Federal Executive Council and members elected by the Councils of Education 
of the Republics. 

The Councils of Education of the Republics shall elect three members each 
while the president and the other members shall be appointed by the Federal 
Executive Council. 

The rules on the organisation and work of the Federal-Council for Education 
shall be introduced by the Council and endoreed by the Federal Executive CounriL 


Institutions for .Advancement of Education 
Article 172 

The Federal Institute for Educational Research shall organize and carry on 
studies of problems In the field of education, especially with respect to teaching 
and method of work. In schools and other Institutions for education, follow the 
experiences, results and achievements in the field of pedagogical theory and 
practice and help with the organization of measures with respect to application 
of modern achievements and methods of education, and also do other work as- 
signed to it by other regulations. 

Article 178 

* The Institute for the Advancement of Education of the 
in the territory of a People’s Republic the tasks specified 
as well as tasks outlined by Article 174 of this Law. 

^ x * 
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^sncuc 174 / 

The educational -pedagogical service shall : 

lotlow up and stud; the work, phenomena and problems In the field of 

exercise systematic pedagogical supervision In schools and 
ooier Institutions for education ; 

Exercise supervision over Implementation of regulations on the organlaa- 
tion and work of schools as well as ovefthe carrying out of teaching and 
other forms of work in schools or other institutions for education ; 

Assist teachers In their work and improvement of professional knowledge, 
inspire Initiative and a creative approach towards educational work, 
recommendations for work and extend professional assistance and support 
to teachers in the solving of the problems which they meet in their work; 

y oatically 1 llow and study the results and achievements in the 
of (Je development of pedagogical theory and practice, lend assistance to 
teachers to acquaint themselves with, and apply those achievements, or- 
ganise seminars, courses and other forms of work for improvement of pro- 
fessional knowledge of the teachers, and participate in the organisation of 
meaar-es for application of modem principles and methods of education. 

Aancix 175 

**• educational-pedagogical service in the territory of a district 
dull be performed by the educational-pedagogical service of the People’s Com- 
mittee of the district, and on the territory of a People’s Republic by the Institute 
for Advancement of Education of the Republic. 

lot he People’s Republic in which no districts exist, an educational-pedagogical 

9MT * ce * ar territories of one or more municipalities may be formed. 

% 

Asncix 176 ' 

thJ?n " erVlce “** dtotri< * People ' B Cunmiittee and of 

file Institute for the Advancement of Education of a Republic shall be adminis- 
trative Institutions in accordance with the provisions of Article 45 of the Law 
on State Administration. 

The educational-pedagogical service of the district Pete’s Committee shall 
be ^P^le for to wot* to the council of education of that committee, while 
the Institute for Advancement of Education of a Republic shall be responsible 
to the Council of Education of the Republic. 

The r ponsll i council of education shall exercise supervision over the work * 
* lb® corresponding educational-pedagogical service, give general guidance to 

K 1 W w°?;' aPPr0 ! e vngnm ltB work - m if assign certain tasks to it 

which belong to its sphere of activities 

The educational-pedagogical service shall submit to the responsible council of 

* p *’ 0fr * m to work and its reports, as well as proposals and opinion* 

pPopo “ 1 * •“<* options in connection with 
locations which belong to its sphere of activities. 

' organ administration in charge of the affairs of education may aerie of 
toe corresponding educational-pedagoglcai service the report and opinion on in- 
ial questions which belong to its sphere of activities. 
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Article 177 

The educational-pedagogical service shall perform its tasks through educational 
counselors. i 

The duties of educational counselors shall be perforated by officials of instltu- f 
tions which perforin the educational-pedagogical service, as well as by other peda- i 
goglcal exiierts as permanent associates of those institutions. In the performance I; 
of the duties of educational counselors, the permanent associates shall have the r 
same authorizations and duties as the educational counselors who ar<}. officials L 
of the corresponding institutions. j 

Article 178 

Educators and other pedagogical experts who possess the prescribed profes- 
sional qualifications for the performance of the corresponding duties of the 
educational-iiedagogical services, who have spent the time prescribed by regula- 
tions as teachers, doing educational, pedagogical, or similar professional work, ' 
who distinguish themselves in teaching and educational work, or who contribute | 
with th *lr work to the advancement of pedagogical practice, and iiossess personal I 
and moral qualities required for a successful performance of the tasks of the 1 
educational-iiedagogical service, may be appointed as educational counselors. I 

The educational counselors shall be appointed by organs responsible for ap- I 
pointment after obtaining the opinion of the Institute for Advancement of Edn- Bj 
cation of the Republic. The head of the educational-iiedagogical sendee of the If 
district People’s Committee shall be appointed by the organ responsible for ap- 1 
pointment on the proposal of the council of education of the People’s Committee C 
of the district, while the educational counselors shall be apiiointed by that flj 
council. I- 

The regulations on civil servants in education shall apply to educational I 
counselors. * k 

Article 170 E 

The educational-pedagogical service of the district People’s Committee shall i 
do the work which belongs to its field of activities in all schools and other insti- I 
tutions for education, with the exception of the higher vocational schools. It I 
may perform the duties of this service in the gymnasia and viicattonal schools E 
only if it has educational counselors who fulfill the conditions for the perform- I 
ance of these duties in these schools. i 

The educational-pedagogical service of the district People’s Committee may, I 
in agreement with the council of education of the municipal People’s Committee I 
authorize officials of the municipal People’s Committee who fulfill the conditions 1 
prescribed by this Law for educational counselors to perform individual duties I 
of the educational-pedagogical service in schools and other institutions for edu- I 
cation in the territory of the municipality. These tfocials shall iierform the I 
duties of the educational-pedagogical service under professional supervision of I 
the educational-pedagogical service of the district People’s Committee. I 

The Institute for the Advancement of Education of the Republic shall perform 1 
the duties of educational-pedagogical sendee In the higher vocational schools, I 
examine and study the status of . teaching and educational work in all the schools I 
and other institutions for education, and may directly perform the duties of thlB I 

service in all other schools and institutions for education. | 
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Part Five— Concluding Clauses 


Article 182 ^ 

A separate introductory law on the execution and implementation of this Law 
shall be introduced. 


Article 188 


Pending the introduction of the laws on individual kinds of schools and on 
the educational-pedagogical service of the Republics, as well as the federal 
laws provided for by this Law, the provisions of this Law shall directly apply 
in conformity with the introductory Law. 
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